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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  aa  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  /ate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  a'imes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Now  that  it  has  been  settled  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  to  go  to  India,  and  the  vote  for  his  expenses  has  been 
passed,  it  is  perhaps  late  to  urge,  as  certain  honourable 
Members  did  on  Thursday  night,  that  no  necessity  has 
been  shown  for  the  visit,  but  of  the  many  reasons  given 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  one  which  will  appear 
most  ridiculous  to  those  who  know  India  is  that  the 
natives  of  that  country  desire  it.  We  undertake  to  say 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  natives 
know  at  this  present  moment  nothing  about  the 
intended  visit,  and  care  less.  The  Times,  however,  is 
“convinced”  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  only 
anxious  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
to  pay  their  share  for  it ;  and  honourable  Members  who 
reverence  kings  and  princes  pretend  to  see  in  the 
projected  tour  some  grand  if  mysterious  benefit  which 
is  to  accrue  to  the  dusky  millions  of  India.  Cannot 
these  gentlemen  and  their  supporters  in  the  Press  be  a 
little  more  candid  and  confess  that  no  little  humbug  has 
been  talked  in  regard  to  this  visit  ?  In  their  heart  of 
hearts  do  they  believe  that  the  project  originated  in  any 
political  necessity  or  from  any  desire  to  do  good 
to  the  people  of  the  East  ?  The  Prince  himself 
said  in  one  of  his  after-dinner  speeches  that  to 
visit  India  has  been  the  dream  of  his  life,  and 
it  is  to  enable  him  to  gratify  that  curiosity  that  the 
money  is  wanted.  He  was  too  sensible  and  too  truthful 
to  say  that  he  wished  to  go  because  he  felt  assured  of 
the  political,  moral,  or  social  good  which  his  presence 
would  bring  with  it  to  his  future  Indian  subjects,  and 
if  he  talked  no  such  nonsense  on  his  own  account  why 
should  others  do  it  for  him  ?  He  goes  to  India  for  a 
holiday ;  he  will  of  course  see  much  to  interest  him,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  his  rifle  will  be  as  deadly  amongst 
the  Bengal  tigers  as  his  gun  has  been  amongst  the 
pigeons  of  Hurlingham.  The  natives  will  crowd  in 
thousands  to  see  him  because  his  progress  will  bo  marked 
by  grand  tamashas  or  shows  in  which  natives  delight, 
and  to  which  they  would  flock  in  equal  numbers  if  the 
same  were  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Kenealy  or  Mr. 
Whalley.  The  presence  of  majesty  may  be  a  very  awe¬ 
inspiring  thing  to  a  British  mob,  but  the  millions  of 
India  will  bo  interested  chiefly  in  the  tamasha.  If  they 
reflect  upon  the  visit  at  all  it  will  bo  afterwards  when 
their  landlord  insists  on  their  reimbursing  him  fo»  the 
expenses  which  he  will  declare  he  has  been  put  to 
on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Maharanee’s  son,  whom  he 
will  piously  pray  “  May  God  preserve  !  ” 

The  King  of  Burmah  is  a  wit  as  well  as  a  monarch. 
This  will  perhaps  account  for  a  report  w'hich  has 
reached  us  that  he  has  offered  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefship  of  his  army  to  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta 


Punch,  who  is  said  to  be  a  transatlantic  gentleman  of 
many  parts,  and  who,  on  the  first  threatening  of  diffi- 
culties,  hastened  to  Mandalay  and  “  interviewed  ”  the 
Lord  of  the  White  Elephant.  The  result  of  this  inter¬ 
view  has  been  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Press  to  assure  the 
public  mind  that  his  Majesty’s  intentions  are  pacific, 
and  that  he  has  no  desire  to  go  to  war  with  England. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  this,  and  if  the  gentleman  to 
whom  rumour  assigns  such  high  military  honour  can 
only  keep  his  Majesty  to  such  intentions,  he  will  prove 
himself  a  true  friend  and  a  good  diplomatist,  entitled 
to  a  king’s  gratitude.  But  unfortunately  there  are  two 
powerful  parties  in  Burmah  who  are  inclined  to  ui^e  on 
war — the  first  being  the  many  restless  and  ill-disposed 
men,  including  European  adventurers,  who  have  the  ear 
of  the  Burmese  Court ;  and  the  other  being  our  European 
officials,  who  are  almost  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the 
only  hope  of  regeneration  and  improvement  for  Burmah 
lies  in  England  declaring  war  against  the  King.  The 
former  have  nothing  to  lose,  an^  it  may  be,  something 
to  gain  in  the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out ;  and 
the  latter  are  perhaps  correct  in  their  belief  that  the 
country  is  suffering  from  the  bad  government  of  a  semi- 
savage  monarch.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  pleasant  picture 
of  what  Burmah  would  be  under  British  rule,  but  before 
being  led  away  by  the  contemplation,  Lord  Northbrook 
has  to  reflect  upon  many  difficulties  and  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  that  a  war  would  bring  about.  He  may  also 
pause  to  inquire  whether  the  mere  refusal  of  the  King 
to  allow  foreign  troops  to  pass  through  his  territories 
can  be  honestly  made  a  pretext  for  annexing  his  king¬ 
dom,  for  we  presume  that  war  with  Burmah  must  end  in 
annexation.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  England  to  go  to 
war  with  the  King  ;  it  may  not  be  so  easy,  however,  for 
her  to  justify  herself  for  doing  so. 


The  success  of  the  Government  troops  in  Spain 
begins  to  wear  a  more  assured  and  considerable  look. 
Dorregaray  has  been  di  iven  northwards  across  the  Ebro 
towards  the  Pyrenees  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cantavieja.  At  one  time  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
might  cross  into  France,  and  troops  were  despatched 
from  Pau  to  guard  the  frontier.  But  it  is  clear  from 
the  contradictory  character  of  the  telegrams  that  he 
has  BO  managed  his  retreat  as  to  leave  his  pursuers  in 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  his  route.  At  one  time  he 
was  reported  to  be  in  the  Aran  Valley  ;  then  he  was  said 
to  be  as  far  north  as  Venasque;  then  he  bad  returned 
tow’ards  Barbastro ;  then  he  was  concentrating  upon 
Huesca ;  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  make  for 
Catalonia  or  Navarre;  and  now  the  latest  news  is  that 
he  has  entered  Catalonia  by  the  Tremp  Valley.  The 
probability  is  that  his  main  l^dy  entered  Catalonia  very 
soon  after  they  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  moved  along  the 
Segro  Valley  towards  the  Carlist  strongholds  in  the 
north  of  Catalonia.  While  Jovellar  and  Martinez 
Campos  are  pursuing  or  watching  Dorregaray,  Quesada 
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18  operating  against  the  Carlists  h^hcr  up  the  Ebro  in 
Alara,  and  ganboats  are  shelling  their  positions  on  the 
coast.  The  war  is  going  on  along  the  whole  line,  and 
apparently  the  Government  are  making  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  effort.  They  have  delayed  so  long  and  failed 
so  often  that  ^people  will  be  sceptical  of  their  ear¬ 
nestness  and  their  success  till  Don  Carlos  makes 
formal  submission,  or  is  actually  driven  out  of  Spain. 
His  partisans  are  now  confined  to  the  Basque  country, 
Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  but  the  real  tug  of  war  does 
not  come  till  these  strongholds  are  attacked. 


mentj  the  more  so  as  scrutin  de  lisle  threatens  to  bring 
about  a  Ministerial  crisis  ?  ’*  “  Never,”  cried  M.  Gam. 

betta,  “  will  we  adhere  to  scmiin  d'arrondissernent.  It 
would  be  to  misunderstand  the  interests  of  France  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  way. 
If  the  Assembly  votes  the  scrutin  d'arrondisseinentj  that 
w'ill  be  no  reason  for  us  to  delay  the  dissolution,  but  I 
would  rather  go  to  the  electors  with  scrutin  de  lisle 
and  the  most  inimical  Ministry  in  the  world  than  with 
the  scrutin  d*arrondissenicnt  and  a  Cabinet  whoUy  in 
our  favour.”  This  remarkable  statement  confirms  what 
we  said  last  week  on  the  subject.  The  result  of 
voting  by  the  scrutin  d* arrondissement,  that  is,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  corruption  and  intimidation,  may,  in 
our  opinion,  liave  less  baneful  results  for  the  Liberal  in¬ 
terests  than  M.  Gambetta  seems  to  anticipate  ;  but  these 
results,  whatever  shape  they  may  affect,  would  be  so 
grave  that  the  Left  will  do  well  to  stand  firm  on  the 
point,  and  run  the  risk  of  seeing  a  Broglie  and  Fourtou 
Cabinet  succeed  to  M,  Buffet,  rather  than  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  the  most  powerful  means  of 
tampering  with  the  popular  will. 

The  outbreaks  in  the  Herzegovina,  which,  in  a  first 
private  telegram  to  the  Standard,  had  been  magnified 
into  a  “  Revolution,”  have  not  in  reality  that  important 
chaiacter,  but  are  nevertheless  significant  enough.  It 
appears  that  Russian  agents  had  been  travelling  over 
the  country,  endeavouring  to  egg  on  the  credulous  in¬ 
habitants  to  local  disturbances  by  spreading  false  alarms 
among  them  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment.  In  some  cases  the  Austrian  name  was  used, 
but  it  would  bo  erroneous  to  conclude  from  this  fact 
that  Austria  is  in  any  w’ay  implicated  in  these  riots 
and  outbreaks.  Though  the  Court  of  Vienna  feels  com¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  humour  Russia  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  (witness  the  recent  appointment  of  Prince 
Wrede,  a  very  acceptable  person  at  St.  Petersburg,  to 
the  post  of  Consul-General  at  Belgrade),  it  is  yet  certain 
that  the  pan-Slavistic  agitations  of  Muscovite  emissaries 
on  Turkish  soil  are  extremely  distasteful  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesmen;  for  those  agitations  cut  both 
ways — against  Habsburg  dominions  as  well  as  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Count  Andrassy  is  the  last  man 
who  could  bo  expected  to  favour  the  pro-Russian  in¬ 
trigues.  In  years  gone  by,  there  has  been  a  military 
clique,  no  doubt,  at  Vienna,  which  would  have  been 
glad  to  annex  the  Herzegovina  as  well  as  Bosnia,  m 
order  to  crush  and  sw^amp  the  Magyar  race  by  the 
addition  of  Sclavonian  elements.  But  this  is  not  a 
policy  that  commends  itself  to  the  Hungarian  statesmen 
whose  influence  is  now  paramount,  whilst  the  German 
statesmen  of  Austria,  who  have  to  battle  against 
Czechian  Slavism,  are  also  not  inclined  to  favour  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  Turkey,  which  would  only  increase  the  im¬ 
portance  of  populations  that  act  as  the  advanced  posts 
of  Russia. 


The  plots  of  the  Bonapartists  have  at  length  been 
unveiled.  From  M.  Savary’s  report  we  learn  at  least 
one  testing  fact — that  the  party  of  the  Appeal  to  the 
People  does  not  hesitate  to  enlist  the  services  of  ticket- 
of-leave  men,  and  to  court  the  co-operation  of  con¬ 
temptible  adventurers.  On  Tuesday  M.  de  Bourgoing’s 
elecRon  was  discussed  and  annulled  by  the  Assembly. 
This  was  only  a  preliminary  formality  before  hearing  M. 
Rouher’s  explanations  and  the  charges  made  out  by  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  against  the  Bonapartist  })artisans. 
Fifteen  months  ago  M.  de  Bourgoing  was  returned  by 
the  Nievre  by*  a  small  majority.  Shortly  after 
his  election  numerous  protests  were  lodged  against  the 
malpractices  that  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Empire,  and  these  were  closely  followed  by  the 
production  of  a  document  which  indicated  the  existence 
of  an  entire  organisation  of  illegal  propaganda  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Imperial  family.  Subsequent  revelations 
show'ed  that  M.  Rouher  was  the  President  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  this  propaganda;  but  the  ex- Imperial 
Minister  had  the  audacity  to  pledge  his  w'ord  that  no 
such  Committee  existed.  Then  a  committee  of  inquiry 
thoroughly  investigated  the  whole  affair,  and  discovered 
that  the  Bonapartists  were  quietly  preparing  a  coup 
d*etat.  M.  Rouher,  in  fact,  was  taken  wdth  his  hand  in 
the  nation’s  pocket,  but  he  pretended  that,  far  from 
wishing  to  steal  a  pocket  handkerchief,  he  was  generously 
endeavouring  to  deposit  another  one  therein. 

On  Wednesday  M.  Rouher  gave  evidence  of  an 
effrontery  equal  to  any  emergency.  He  admitted  the 
existence  not  of  one  committee,  but  of  two;  if  he 
had  been  asked  whether  there  were  two  committees, 
he  would  have  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Assembly  received  these  statements  with  as  much 
amazement  as  contempt.  In  spite  of  M.  Rouher’s 
ready  impudence,  the  ex-Imperial  Minister  and  his 
party  received  a  disastrous  blow.  They  appeared  under 
their  real  colours,  and  the  country  will  at  last  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  them  at  their  real  worth. 
As  to  M.  do  Bourgoing,  who  is  now  represented  as  a 
victim  of  the  machinations  and  mistakes  of  his  friends, 
he  has  only  got  what  he  deserves.  He  was  elected 
under  false  pretences,  and  he  accepted  money  of  M.  ] 
Rouher  to  defray  his  “electoral  expenses  ” — that  is,  to 
corrupt  the  electors,  and  but  for  the  intrigues  which  ho 
concocted  his  Republican  adversary  would  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  have  been  returned.  On  the  whole,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  discomfiture 
of  the  men  of  December,  but  they  should  henceforward 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  them,  and  compel  justice  to  deal 
with  them  according  to  their  merits. 

It  appears  still  probable  that  M.  Buffet  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  will  make  a  Cabinet  question  of  the  passing  of 
the  scrutin  de  liste,  when  the  discussion  of  that  highly 
important  point  comes  on.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Cabinet,  if  it  be  honestly  intent  on  discharging  all 
and  not  a  part  of  its  duty,  'will  reconsider  their  de¬ 
clared  intention,  and  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  if  it  is  decided  to  maintain  the  voting  for  each 
department  with  a  single  list  of  candidates.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  transmits  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  ^l.  Gambetta  and  another  party  in  respect  to 
the  scrutin,  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  importance 
attached  to  the  maintenance  of  the  voting  by 
department  and  not  by  arrondissement  by  all  frac¬ 
tions  of  the  Left.  ‘‘You  must  consider  the  question  * 


The  subscription  lists  for  the  sufferers  by  the  floods 
in  the  South  of  France  have  not  been  closed,  when  it 
appears  that  we  are  to  have  painful  occasion  for  similar 
charity  at  home.  The  farmers  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  wet  weather  which  has  been  such  a 
trial  to  holiday-makers,  but  now  they  are  threatened, 
like  Ophelia,  with  “too  much  water.”  Very  little 
damage  has  been  done  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  although  the  low-lying  districts  in  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester  were  covered  on  Thurs¬ 
day  to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  but  along  the  banks 
of  the  Welsh  rivers,  the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  crops  has  been  very  considerable,  and  there  has 
been  a  serious  loss  of  life.  At  a  small  village  near  New^- 
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port  a  house  was  swept  away  by  the  bursting  of  a  canal 
reservoir,  and  eight  of  the  inmates  were  carried  down 
the  flood  and  drowned,  only  the  master  of  the  house 
and  a  boy  having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  floating  pieces  of  wood.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  accounts  of  the  damage  done 
have  not  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  floods  will 
prove  to  have  been  still  more  disastrous  than  is  yet  re¬ 
ported.  There  were  destructive  floods  in  the  same 
district  in  1853. 


Apprehensions  had  been  rife  lest'  the  new  Greek 
Ministry  should  declare  the  treaty  with  Germany,  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  excavations  near  Olympia,  to  be 
null  and  void,  though  the  dissolved  Chamber  had  ratified 
it.  We  now  learn  that  these  fears  were  utterly  ground¬ 
less.  The  international  validity  of  the  treaty  is  fully 
acknowledged  also  by  the  Trikoupis  Cabinet ;  and  the 
excavations  will  be  l^gun  as  soon  as  the  hot  season  is 
over — that  is,  about  the  end  of  August.  Every  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  purpose  is  already  m^e.  The  excavation 
will  be  commenced  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus.  This  is  an  enterprise  which  may  have  the  most 
important  results  for  our  knowledge  of  Hellenic  antiquity. 
Not  that  it  is  quite  so  extensive  as  some  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  Times  tele¬ 
grams  speak  of  the  intended  excavations  **on  Mount 
Olympus;”  but  it  is  not  intended,  for  the  present,  to 
disturb  the  dwelling-places  of  the  ancient  Greek  Gods,  or 
to  dig  for  any  architectural  remains  of  that  divine 
abode. 


If  a  Mussulman  missionary  wore  to  request  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  assist  in  propagating  Islamism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  Protestant  bulwark  would  certainly  consider 
himself  outrageously  insulted.  Yet  on  Tuesday  last  he 
coolly  asked  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  a  strict  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  “  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  circulate  the 
Bible  among  his  subjects,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  help  in 
the  dissemination  of  what  he  necessarily  believes  to  be 
a  false  faith.  It  seems  difficult  to  say  whether  the  folly 
or  the  insolence  of  this  proposal  is  greater.  Bargarsh 
bin  Said  having  come  to  England  as  the  guest  of  her 
people,  what  right  have  a  parcel  of  fanatical  busy  bodies 
to  treat  him  in  the  most  offensive  fashion  ?  To  present 
a  Mahommedan  prince  with  a  Bible  is  nearly  as  insulting 
as  to  beg  his  acceptance  of  a  prize  pig.  But  to  ask  him 
to  circulate  such  a  book  among  his  subjects  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  nothing  less  offensive  than  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  preach  the  virtues  of  roast  pork  in  Zanzibar. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  should  have  remembered  that  the 
very  book  which  he  so  unctuously  pressed  on  the  Seyyid 
recommends  Christians  to  do  to  others  as  they  themselves 
would  be  done  by.  When  his  Lordship  teaches  the 
Koran  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Shaftesbury  Park 
estate,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Bargarsh  bin  Said  to 
begin  imparting  Christian  ethics  to  African  Mussulmans. 


Lord  Cardwell  might  well  laugh,  the  other  night,  at 
the  pretext  assigned  by  Government  for  sotting  aside 
the  established  triennial  system  of  military  manoeuvres. 
According  to  the  programme  formerly  laid  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  every  third  year  was  to  witness  the 
assembly  of  -large  masses  of  troops  for  manoeuvring  on 
an  extensive  scale.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  first 
necessity  for  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  and  none  were 
louder  in  its  favour  than  the  Conservatives  when  in 
opposition.  Yet,  although  the  present  year  ought  to 
have  seen  one  of  these  great  gatherings.  Lord  Waveney 
elicited  from  Lord  Cadogan  the  information  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  economy  have  been  allowed  to  interrupt 
the  established  triennial*  system.  The  latter  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  immense  importance  of  such  extensive  com¬ 
binations,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  bore  witness  to 
the  same  effect.  But  although  thus  declared  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  army  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  triennial  course  has  been  broken 
through  in  the  present  year,  because  “the  estimates  had 


been  unusually  high  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  various  commodities.”  Thence  it  follows 
that  the  present  Government  gives  priority  to  economical 
considerations  in  preference  to  military  efficiency,  the 
very  charge  which  only  a  year  or  two  ago  they  were 
fond  of  hurling  against  Liberal  Ministers.  Ix)rd  Card- 
well  certainly  has  a  right  to  feel  that  “  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  round  its  revenges.” 

How  the  agricultural  labourer  suffers  by  exclusion 
from  the  franchise  was  strongly  illustrated  in  the  debate 
on  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  Allotments  Extension  Bill.  In  1832 
an  Act  was  passed  under  which  the  vestries  and  trustees 
of  lands  left  for  charitable  purposes  were  obliged  to  let 
such  lands  in  small  allotments  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  parishes  where  the  lands  were  situate.  The  Act 
has  been  deliberately  set  at  nought.  Sir  C.  Dilke  has 
made  a  large  collection  of  parishes  where  “  poor  folks* 
pasture  ”  and  the  lands  of  charitable  foundations  are 
let  to  farmers  at  a  lower  rental  than  labourers  have 
actually  offered.  If  farmers  had  been  willing  to  pay 
more  than  labourers,  trustees  would  have  had  a  fair  and 
reasonable  excuse,  but  in  many  cases  labourers  have 
offered  twice  and  three  times  as  much  rent  per  acre  as 
the  farmer  pays,  and  their  offer  has  been  passed  by.  It 
cannot  be  pieced  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  allot¬ 
ment-cultivator  cheating  trustees  of  the  rent,  for  by  an. 
Act  passed  in  1873  the  rent  in  such  cases  is  requir^  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  On  Wednesday  Sir  C.  Dilke 
brought  in  a  Bill,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  that  the  Act  of  1832  should  bo  put  in  force.  He 
proposed  that  “  all  trustees  in  whom  lands  were  vested 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor  should  annually  in 
the  month  of  June  give  notice  of  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  lands  so  held,  and  of  the  rent  per  acre 
which  they  were  ready  to  accept  for  the  same  lands 
when  let  in  plots  under  the  Act  of  1832 ;  and  also  of  the 
time  and  place  at  which  applications  of  cottagers  to  rent 
portions  might  be  made.”  The  Bill  was  thrown  out 
after  a  brief  debate.  When  we  contrast  the  readiness 
which  Parliament  has  shown  to  discuss  and  amend  the 
law  in  favour  of  the  working-men  of  towns,  who  have 
votes,  with  their  reluctance  to  put  in  force  a  law  which 
was  passed  forty  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  working¬ 
men  in  the  country,  who  have  no  votes,  we  see  at  least 
one  advantage  that  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
derive  from  the  franchise.  His  grievances  would  be 
better  attended  to. 


If  we  are  rightly  informed.  Government,  in  reply  to  a 
recent  Russian  Note,  have  declined  to  alter  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  Conference  on  the  Usages  of  War, 
which  the  Czar  is  still  bent  upon  reviving.  No  envoys 
will,  therefore,  be  sent  on  the  part  of  England  when 
the  discussion  on  the  codification  of  an  international 
law  of  war  is  re-opened.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
convoke  the  meeting  of  delegates  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
this  autumn ;  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  it 
is  now  alleged,  the  meeting  will  probably  take  place  in 
spring  of  next  year.  Perhaps  the  refusal  of  this  country 
may  have  something  to  do  with  these  repeated  delays, 
Russia  yet  hoping  against  hope  to  induce  Eugland  to 
join. 

Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  very  able  speech  in  drawing* 
attention  to  the  defective  condition  of  Science  and  Art  • 
education  in  Ireland,  and  moving  for  the  institution  of 
a  museum  and  a  technical  school  at  Dublin  on  the 
model  of  South  Kensington.  It  really  seems  as  if  the 
necessity  of  providing  better  technical  instruction  were 
at  last  recognised  in  earnest.  We  have  remarked  else¬ 
where  on  the  ill-judged  opposition  to  the  proposal 
I  recommended  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Grant  DufiT,  to  turn  the  funds  of 
Heriot’s  Hospital  in  Edinburgh  to  account  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Government  have  promised  to  consider 
both  schemes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
long  postpone  ^action,  because  every  seven  years’  delay 
means  the  loss  of  the  benefits  of  technical  instruction 
for  a  generation.  It  was  as  long  ago  as  1868 
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Passing  from  the  hyperbolical  flourishes  with  which 
Mr.  Disi-aeli  surrounded  a  very  plain  matter  to  its 
graver  aspects,  two  points  involving  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple  stand  out  clearly.  The  first  was  raised  indirectly 
by  Mr.  Fawcett,  when  proposing  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  visit  should  be  borne  by  England.  Althongh  the 
sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Viceroy  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  appears  too  insignificant  to  justify  much  contro¬ 
versy,  a  precedent  of  a  very  questionable  sort  will  be 
established  by  such  payment.  If,  at  the  will  of  any 
Viceroy,  India  may  be  called  upon  to  disburse  sums  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  the  way  will  be  thrown 
open  to  abuses  of  a  very  scandalous  sort.  Although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
India  are  desirous  of  having  the  Prince  of  Wales  among 
them,  the  fact  remains  that  his  going  is  solely  due 
to  the  viceregal  invitation.  Lo^  Northbrook  personally 
solicited  the  honour  of  a  royal  visit  without  waiting  for 
the  expression  of  any  popular  opinion  in  India  on  the 
subject.  This  being  the  case,  the  grant  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Viceroy  to  defray  the  cost  of  entertaining 
his  private  guest  cannot  be  viewed  without  serious  mis¬ 
giving.  Lord  Northbrook,  being  extremely  wealthy, 
can  afford  to  accept  so  small  a  sum  as  30,000/.,  which 
probably  will  not  cover  a  third  of  the  expense  to  which 
he  will  be  put.  But  hereafter  some  poor  nobleman  may 
sit  on  the  Imperial  guddee  of  Hindostan,  and  in  that 
event  what  will  hinder  him  from  inviting  another 
Royal  Prince,  even  if  the  cost  to  India  be  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  ?  If  the  principle  is  admitted  that  the  English 
Government  has  a  right  to  charge  the  Indian  revenues 
with  the  expenses  of  such  receptions,  great  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  found  in  restricting  its  application.  This 
is  the  chief  objection  to  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
ture  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  without 
doubt  it  has  considerable  weight.  But  far  graver 
issues  are  involved  in  the  broad  question  whether  the 
revenues  either  of  India  or  England  should  be  charged 
with  expense  of  what  is  essentially  a  private  visit  paid 
by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  to  a  dependency  of 
the  British  Crown.  That  the  visit  is  strictly  private 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  repeatedly  admitted.  For  fear  of  any 
misconception  on  that  point  he  even  went  out  of  his 
way  on  Thursday  night  to  state  that  the  Prince  would 
be  merely  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy,  instead  of  aping  the 
imperial  magnificence  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Such  being 
the  case  there  certainly  seems  some  questionable  taste, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  a  proposal  to  make  the  British 
taxpayer  defray  the  cost  of  a  pereonal  freak  of  the 
Prince.  Preconceived  notions  of  what  is  due  from 
Royalty  to  itself  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  a  meanness 
altogether  incommensupiito  with  Royal  attributes.  To 
saddle  the  heavily-burdened  working-classes  of  England 
with  the  expense  of  a  trip  which  has  for  its  object  the 
gratification  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  is  a  proceeding  that 
may  hereafter  bear  evil  fruit  to  the  descendants  of 
Queen  Victoria.  No  working-man  objects  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  going  whithersoever  he  listeth.  If  he  is  ennuye 
with  the  amusements  provided  by  Europe,  by  all  means 
let  him  go  to  India  or  the  Fiji  Islands,  or  wherever  food 
may  be  found  for  jaded  tastes.  Probably  neither  Mr. 
Macdonald  nor  !Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  nor  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith,  would  raise  any  serious  objection  even  if  the 
Prince  extended  his  participation  in  the  ‘‘  exciting  pas¬ 
times  ”  of  the  East  beyond  the  purdah.  But  they  have 
right  on  their  side  in  maintaining  that  private  pleasures 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  personal  resources,  and 
that  if  the  Prince  is  not  sufficiently  rich  for  indulgence 
in  Oriental  pastimes,  ho  ought  to  remain  content  with 
the  ph'asures  afforded  by  Europe.  That  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Burt  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
English  working-classes  is  proved  by  the  very  strong 
feeling  those  classes  have  already  shown  on  the  subject. 
In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  large  meetings  have 
unanimously  protested  against  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
ture,  although  the  time  has  been  too  short  for  any 
systematic  agitation.  These  will  be  followed  by  an 
important  gathering  to-morrow  in  Hyde  Park,  while 
there  is  every  appearance  of  extended  agitation  in  the 
provinces  when  the  facts  of  the  case  become  more 


that  the  Dublin  Commissioners  made  their  report,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Government, 
in  the  midst  of  their  larger  and  more  pressing  schemes 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  found  no  time  to  attend  to 
this  less  obtrusive  object.  According  to  Mr.  Sullivan 
there  was  something  more  than  want  of  time  in  the 
way ;  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Lowe  might  certainly  have  shown  a 
good  deal  more  liberality  towards  educational  objects 
without  being  accused  of  reckless  extravagance. 
Whether  the  Government  adopt  the  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  prefer  Mr.  Sullivan’s,  they  are  at 
least  committed  to  do  something,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  speedily  redeem  their  promise. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  PRINCE’S  VISIT. 

Sidonia  is  himself  again.  The  great  unveiler  of 
Eastern  mysteries  has  once  more  proved  himself  equal 
to  a  sublime  occasion.  When  the  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  incurred  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India  was  originally  introduced,  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  complained  that  his  language  was 
not  sufficiently  glowing.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon 
patriarchal  Sheiks  and  omniscient  Paracletes,  he  pro¬ 
saically  talked  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  was 
a  grave  error  of  judgment,  certainly,  in  the  leader  of  a 
party  which  loves  the  incomprehensible,  and  is  never 
more  obedient  than  when  hopelessly  puzzled.  Had  the 
Prime  Minister  only  juggled  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Asian  mystery,  or  proved,  as  no  one  else  can  prove,  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a  descent  from  Moses,  his 
votaries  would  have  been  contented.  But  when  he  con¬ 
fined  his  talk  to  considerations  of  cash,  and  even  in 
this  prosaic  matter  showed  a  disposition  anything  but 
magnificent,  believers  in  his  genius  felt  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed.  Perhaps  it  was  an  instinctive  feeling  of  this 
sort  that  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to  adopt  an  altogether 
different  style  in  his  speech  on  Thursday  night.  If  any 
ignorant  person  dwelling  in  those  places  recently 
scoffed  at  by  one  of  our  genteel  contemporaries,  Clerk- 
■enwell  Green  and  Trafalgar  Square,  wishes  to  know 
the  heights  to  which  hyperbole  can  bo  carried  by  a 
master  of  the  art,  w'o  commend  to  his  perusal  that 
wondrous  oration.  Who  but  ]Mr.  Disraeli  would  have 
ventured  on  picturing  our  good-natured,  easy-going 
Prince  as  a  sort  of  Grand  Luna,  surrounded  by  a  re¬ 
tinue  of  very  magnificent  three-tailed  Bashaws,  and 
instituting  an  Order  of  Chivalry  ?  What  other  verbal 
pyrotechnist  would  have  described  the  acts  of  princely 
dinner-giving  and  dinner-eating  as  “  he  would  not  only 
be  present  at  feasts,  but  preside  at  festivals  ?  ”  After 
this  alliterative  enigma  the  imaginative  sentence  about  J 
“  exchanging  the  presents  of  Europe  for  the  presents  of 
Ormus  and  Ind  ”  is  easy  reading,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  of  the  three  ]>lace8  could,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bo  connected  with  the  matter  in  question . 
The  native  princes  will  certainly  bestow  gifts  on  the  Prince, 
who  will  as  certainly  keep  them.  He  will  also  make 
return  presents,  paid  for  out  of  English  taxation,  with¬ 
out  the  consent — indeed,  seemingly  against  the  wish — 
of  English  taxpayers.  But  the  people  of  Europe, 
India,  and  Ormus,  are  completely  unconnected  with  the 
arrangement,  which  is  one  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  But  the  wildest  flight 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  indulged  was  that  in  which  he 
depicted  the  Heir-Aj>])arent  to  the  British  Throne  as 
sharing  the  “exciting  pastimes  of  the  native  chieftains.’’ 
Were  it  not  that  intuition  is  an  attribute  of  genius,  and 
that  the  genius  of  the  author  of  ‘  Coningsby  ’  has  long 
been  known,  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the 
Prime  ^linister  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  sports  to 
which  the  majority  of  native  princes  are  addicted.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  wish  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  chew  pan  sooparee,  to  become  a  critic  of  the 
nautoh,  or  to  ride  about  on  an  ambling  steed  with  a 

Eink  tail.  Yet  these,  with  the  addition  of  incessant 
ookah- smoking,  form  the  most  exciting  pastimes  of 
the  native  princes,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  wishes 
us  to  include  the  zenana. 
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widely  known.  Whether  this  popular  opposition  will 
have  much  eftect  on  Government  .may  be  questionable, 
Whigs  and  Liberals  having  entered  into  an  Unholy 
Alliance  with  Conservatives  to  make  the  English  vrork- 
ing-classes  pay  for  the  Prince’s  amusements.  But  one 
thing  is  very  certain.  If  the  well-wishers  of  the 
Monarchy  were  wise,  they  would  desist  from  attempts 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  caused  a  delegate  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Miners  to  declare  that  “  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  the  working-classes  on  the  subject 
that  instead  of  giving  him  sixty  thousand  pounds,  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  remove  him  altogether  from  his 
position  of  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.”  Very  disloyal 
language,  certainly,  and  not  to  be  commended.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  a  meaning  which  the  Court  party  and 
those  under  their  influence  would  do  w'ell  to  think  over. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  RESOLUTION. 

England  is  at  present  governed  by  jokes.  They  are 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  chief  weapons,  they  are  his  unfailing 
resource  in  these  days  of  political  lassitude,  and  it  w'as 
to  be  anticipated  that  he  would  endeavour  to  ridicule 
and  laugh  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  resolution  out  of  Court. 
It  is  so  easy  to  jeer  at  the  idea  of  a  person  finding 
fault  with  anomalies  in  a  country  where  all  our  political 
iustitutions  are  a  bundle  of  anomalies.  It  is  efiective 
wit,  if  not  of  a  high  order,  to  dub  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Fawcett  as  doctrinaires,  and  to  speak  of  their  ideas 
as  “  part  of  the  old  stock  of  Parliamentary  speculators.” 
The  jokes  were  not  particularly  happy,  and  they  were 
not  very  new.  But  they  served  their  purpose. 
They  persuaded  ^Members,  who  were  very  willing  to  be 
persuaded,  that  this  was  no  time  for  change ;  and 
the  House  rejected  the  unpalatable  resolution  by 
seventy  votes.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  surprised 
at  the  issue  of  the  debate,  and  he  would  have  been 
a  very  sanguine  and  juvenile  Liberal  wdio  would 
have  looked  for  success  or  a  w'elcome  reception  to 
the  resolution  in  these  days,  when  dolce  far  niante  is 
the  first  rule  of  political  life.  Of  course  it  was  easy 
to  accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change. 
That  ill  Ireland  one  Member  should  have  been  returned 
by  seventy-six  votes,  while  in  Liverpool  a  defeated  candi¬ 
date  polled  sixteen  thousand ;  that  the  stagnant  village 
of  Portarlington  should  bo  as  well  represented  as  if  it 
were  a  goodly,  growing  city ;  that  a  voter  in 
one  place  should  possess  thirty  times  as  much  poli¬ 
tical  power  as  his  fellow-citizen  in  another ;  and  that 
for  a  man  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  is  to  forfeit  all  the 
political  rights  of  citizenship, — all  this  is  very  strange, 
and  probably  is  not  destined  to  last  for  ever.  So 
curious  and  irrational  are  the  anomalies  lying  on  the 
surface  of  things,  that  if  they  do  not  create  a  desire  to 
bestir  oneself  and  to  efiace  them,  'W’e  may  well  doubt 
whether  anything  which  could  be  revealed  by  a  Royal 
Commission  -would  rouse  enthusiasm  or  interest.  No 
amount  of  evidence  would  have  much  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  with  calm  indifference  the 
obvious  inequalities,  anomalies,  and  absurdities  of  our 
representative  system.  These  are  times  of  political 
torpor ;  drowsy  politicians  are  not  to  be  electrified 
mto  activity  by  being  told  of  a  few  more  anomalies. 

We  must  also  frankly  avow  our  belief  that  the 
country  at  large  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  appre¬ 
ciate  adequately  the  value  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
recommendation.  That  the  state  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  political  power  is  about  as  irrational  as 
well  could  bo  imagined,  we  may  assume.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  demonstrated  this  a  dozen  times.  The 
anomalies  of  distribution  would  be  indeed  ludi¬ 
crous  if  they  were  not  of  grave  consequence.  Their 
existence  is  admitted  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  without  implying 
that  two  and  two  make  five.  But  the  moot  point  is 
What  to  do  ?  Nobody  would  propose  to  split  up  England 
into  geometrical  squares  and  assign  a  Member  to  each. 
We  imagine  that  few  Members  would  be  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  of  representation  exactly  proportioned  to 


population.  The  mind  of  England  will  take  much 
educating  before  it  learns  to  disassociate  the 
idea  of  representation  from  locality.  Wo  may  assume 
that  for  an  indefinite  period  places,  not  numbers,  will  bo 
represented,  and  that  voting  will  go  on  not  by  thousands 
but  by  cities  and  counties.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
getting  an  English  Parliament  in  this  generation  to 
assent  to  a  change  which  will  put  the  representation  on 
the  numerical  basis  recommended  by  Paine.  To  this 
prospect  we  readily  enough  reconcile  ourselves.  But 
what  we  do  not  at  all  see  wdth  equanimity  is  tlie  little 
attention  hitherto  given  to  various  possible  reforms  in 
our  representation  with  a  view  to  lending  a  voice  to 
silent  or  silenced  minorities.  Mr.  Heygate  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  by  drawing  attention  to  the  propriety  of  i-eforming 
our  municipal  elections  so  as  to  secure  a  fair  represen¬ 
tation  to  suppressed  minorities.  But  how  shadowy  w’as 
the  interest  displaj’ed  in  the  matter!  It  is  notorious 
that  all  proposals  of  this  kind  arc  regarded  by  all  so- 
called  practical  politicians  with  undisguised  contempt. 
They  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Hare’s  notions  are  not 
made  for  application  in  this  world.  The  very  elements 
of  the  subject  have  yet  to  be  mastered  even  by  the  best 
informed  of  our  statesmen.  Few  of  the  present  Minis¬ 
ters  or  their  predecessors  have  ever  betrayed  any  sign 
of  their  having  studied  the  subject.  And  yet  perhaps, 
if  we  are  ever  signally  to  improve  our  representative 
system,  it  must  be  by  incorporating  in  it  some  expe¬ 
dients  for  securing  the  representation  of  suppressed  or 
stifled  minorities. 

It  W’as  said  to  be  the  merit  of  the  old  rotten  boroughs 
that  they  in  a  rude  fashion  performed  this  service.  They 
sent  to  Parliament  men  who  would  not  have  been 
returned  by  large  constituencies,  and  who  in  a  w'ay  repre¬ 
sented  the  aspirations  and  opinions  of  an  iniportunt 
minority.  What  amouut  of  truth  there  was  in  this — 
how  far  this  coinraou  place  of  Tory  orators  is  correct — 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  tho 
first  Reform  Act  contained  no  machinery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  representation  of  minorities.  Tho 
second  Reform  Act  did  make  some  alteration  with  n  view 
to  secure  this  object.  Mr.  Lowe  moved  in  Cornmitteo 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  intended  to  givo  the  minorities 
in  three-cornered  constituencies  a  voice.  In  spite 
of  pow’erful  support  his  projjosal  was  not  incorporateil  in 
the  Bill.  But  a  somewhat  similar  proposal,  made  b^  Lord 
Cairns,  to  the  effect  that  at  any  contested  election  for 
any  county  or  borough  represented  by  three  members 
no  one  shall  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates  W’as 
adopted.  Such  are  the  concessions  hitherto  made  to 
the  piinciple  which  wo  have  stated.  Can  w’e  stop  short 
at  this  point  ?  Our  answ’er  will  be  in  tho  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — words  which  he  employed  in  18G7  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  right  of  minorities  to  bo  represented.  **  It 
is  a  good  principle  or  a  bad  principle.  If  good,  you 
must  apply  it  to  all  constituencies  ;  if  bad,  why  apply 
it  to  any  ?  This  appears  to  me  an  argument  un¬ 
answerable.”  Few  will  deny  that  this  argument  is 
not  cogent.  The  fact  is  that  majorities  in  threo- 
cornered  constituencies  may  with  some  reason  complain 
that  they  are  unfairly  treated  or  are  deprived  of  power 
which  majorities  possess  elsewhere.  Wo  must  cast  out 
this  new-fangled  intruder,  or  we  must  give  it  wider 
application  and  scope.  There  is  no  reason  or  show 
in  halting  at  the  existing  lame  compromise.  But  if  wo 
resolve  to  go  a  step  further  than  w'o  have  done,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  tho  representation  of  minorities  in 
all  constituencies,  wdiat  opposition  do  w'e  not  arouse ! 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright  are  opposed 
to  all  attempts  of  this  character.  Many  Liberals  regard 
the  movement  as  visionary,  and  view  Ikir.  Hare’s  scheme 
as  the  ingenious  and  harmless  vagary  of  a  philosopher. 
It  has  been  his  misfortune  not  to  make  his  scheme 
sufficiently  portable,  intelligible,  and  simple  to  be  caught 
up  by  very  idle  or  very  busy  minds ;  and  wo  doubt 
much  whether  even  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  our 
working-men  have  fully  considered  it  or  adequately 
appreciate  it.  No  doubt  it  furnishes  tho  best 
and  only  legitimate  security  for  Conservatism ;  and 
if  the  party  in  power  were  alive  to  their  per- 
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A  slight  inspection  of  several  clauses  of  the  Masters  and 
Servants  Bill  must  make  it  apparent  that  it  withdraws 
with  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the  other.  Much  of 
this  Bill  re-enacts  the  old  law  with  “  a  circumbendibus.*’ 
It  reaches  tlie  same  end  in  a  sly  or  roundabout 
manner.  Take,  for  instance,  the  provision  with  respect 
to  sureties.  If  a  man  has  failed  to  fulfil  an  engagement, 
and  if  his  surety  does  not  pay  the  damages,  the  work¬ 
man  may  be  sent  to  gaol.  The  master  will  have  the 
choice  of  suing  the  workman  or  his  surety.  But 
it  will  still  be  true  that  the  workman  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  more  disadvantageous  position  than  any 
other  debtor.  The  Solicitor-General  tried  to  gloss 
over  this  fact  by  saying  that  workmen  will  be  sent 
to  prison  not  for  breach  of  contract,  but  because  they 
did  not  obey  an  order  of  the  Court.  Is  not  this, 
however,  shirking  the  question — which  is  whether  the 
Bill  proposes  a  course  unlike  that  applied  to  all  other 
contracts  ?  If  a  man  promises  to  supply  coals,  and  does 
not  make  good  his  bargain,  the  money  value  of  the  loss 
which  he  has  caused  is  calculated,  and  when  it  is  paid 
there  is  an  end  to  the  matter.  If  it  is  not  paid,  the 
Court  does  not  send  the  defaulter  to  prison ;  unless  it  be 
proved  that  he  is  wilfully  withholding  payment,  no 
criminal  proceedings  follow ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  lenient  and  reasonable  course  be  observed  in  con¬ 
tracts  relating  to  labour  ?  No  doubt  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  will,  in  regard  to  certain  exceptional  cAitracts,  go  a 
step  further  than  that  which  we  have  indicated,  and  will 
actually  enforce  specific  performance.  It  will  say  to 
the  parties  to  certain  kinds  of  contracts,  “  You  must  be 
as  good  as  your  word,  or  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  do 
anything  else.’*  It  will  say,  for  example,  to  a  public 
singer  who  has  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr, 
Gye,  and  who  would  back  out,  “  You  shall  not  sing  for 
Mr.  Mapleson  if  you  won’t  sing  for  Mr.  Gye.”  But  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  procedure  is  applied  only  to 
a  limited  class  of  cases.  It  is  a  rule  which  does  not 
hold  good  of  all  contracts.  It  is  made  use  of  only 
where  the  contract  happens  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  service  stipulated 
cannot  be  procured  for  love  or  money.  In  other  words. 


endeavour  to  incorporate  in  our  Constitution  a  prip- 
ciple  which  would  in  all  seasons  prevent  them  from 
being  crushed.  It  ought  to  recommend  itself  to  all  far- 
seeing  Conservatives,  and  there  are  some  who,  like  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  have  their  minds  sufficiently  open 
to  perceive  and  own  this.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
either  party  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  sneers 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  will  harden  and  strengthen  their  natural 
prejudices  against  anything  so  novel  and  strange  as  the 
scheme  promulgated  by  Mr.  .Hare.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  House  and  public  wo  scarcely  expect  that 
ho  will  obtain  a  hearing. 

Whether  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  educating  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  may  well  doubt. 
Wo  are  somewhat  more  sanguine  as  to  the  eflTect  of  the 
growth  of  a  generally  felt  need  of  some  corrective  of 
our  present  representative  system.  Most  of  us  will 
learn  sooner  or  later,  if  we  have  not  already  learned  by 
bitter  experience,  that  small  minorities,  powerful  in  the 
aggregate  but  weak  individually,  are  powerless  in  elec¬ 
tions  unless  they  can  coalesce,  and  the  only  system  of 
representation  which  admits  of  coalescence  is  that 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hare.  Political 
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The  true  character  of  Mr.  Cross’s  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  masters  and  servants  is  beginning  to 
bo  recognised.  Closer  examination  of  his  two  Bills  ex¬ 
poses  the  existence  of  many  harsh  inequalities,  defects, 
and  considerable  unfairness.  In  Committee  there  were 
many  objections  taken  to  various  clauses,  and  the  tone 
of  the  observations  w’as  far  from  being  so  favourable  as 
it  had  been  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  at  the  first  blush. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  common  with  the  outside  public, 
the  House  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  merits  of  the 
measures,  and  miscalculated  their  evil  effects.  Mr. 
Cross  was  too  hastily  dubbed  the  peace-maker.  His 
virtuous  intentions  were  unduly  extolled.  It  is  plain, 
after  the  discussion  of  Monday,  that  the  old  leaven 
of  inequality  still  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Bills;  that 
workmen  and  masters  will  not  be  treated  alike  by  the 
new  law ;  and  that  the  former  w’ill  bo  the  object  of 
Hpeciul  penalties.  What  are  our  chief  objections  to  these 
Bills  wo  have  already  stated  at  length.  They  have 
not  been  shaken.  We  are  glad  to  find  them  confirmed 
by  not  a  few  Members.  They  are  in  substance  reducible 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  treats  breaches  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  workmen  with  a  severity  applicable  to  violations 
of  no  other  contracts.  Wo  object  to  the  Bills  because, 
under  a  show  of  fairness,  the  fact  of  a  man  being 
a  workman  w’ill  milibito  against  him.  One  obvious 
drawback  is  that  the  old  law  remains  in  force 
with  respect  to  apprentices.  Mr.  Cross,  indeed,  defends 
this  piovision,  and  says  that  it  is  good  for  aj)pren- 
tices  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  sharp  and  excep¬ 
tional  correction.  Their  case,  ho  alleges,  stands  on  a 
different  footing  to  that  of  ordinary  workmen.  We 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  cases  do  indeed 
differ,  but  w’o  should  have  imagined  that  the  difference 
was  all  in  favour  of  leniency  towards  apprentices. 
There  may  bo  some  excuse  for  sternly  holding  adults  to 
bargains  which  they  have  deliberately  made,  and  for 
punishing  them  if  they  do  not  fulfil  their  engagements. 
Bat  the  same  reason  does  not  hold  good  of  appren¬ 
tices,  who  are  youths,  and  who  often  had  really  no 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  contracts,  for  violating  which 
Mr.  Cross  w’ould  send  them  to  prison.  It  is  a  novel — 
wo  hojK)  that  it  wdll  ever  be  a  novel — principle  in  legis¬ 
lation  to  treat  the  ignorant  inexperienced  minor  with 
greater  severity  than  is  meted  out  to  the  adult. 


times  to  vessels ;  why  not  punish  erring,  defaulting 
servants  engaged  about  harbours  in  the  same  manner  r 
And  we  might  also  urge  that  if  these  principles  are 
good  for  the  men  they  are  good  also  for  the  masters. 
It  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  liable  to  punishment 
if  they  commit  any  act  equally  calculated  to  injure  or 
annoy  the  community.  It  would  bo  but  right  to  treat 
alike  the  workman  who  fails  to  appear  on  Monday  at 
the  gasworks  of  his  employer  and  the  capitalist  who 
fails  to  supply  the-  works  with  the  coal  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  for.  If  we  are  going  to  retrograde  and  infringe 
at  one  point  the  modern  principle  that  breaches  of 
contracts  should  not  be  criminally  punished,  we  must,  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  infringe  it  at  a  dozen  points. 
We  must  rewrite  our  law  books,  and  revive  the  barba¬ 
rous  principle  that  all  breaches  of  contract  of  a  serious 
character  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

We  believe  that  the  last  discussion  has  materially 
altered  public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  measures.  It 
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is  now  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  measnres  was 
miscalculated.  The  workmen’s  view  of  the  question  is 
very  plain.  Not  unreasonably  they  regard  the  two 
measures  as  falling  considerably  short  of  what  they 
were  led  to  expect.  To  most  lawyers  some  of  the  clauses 
in  both  Bills  will  appear  to  be  anomalous,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  innovations  in  jurisprudence.  They  will  be 
disposed  to  argue  that  if  the  offences  against  property, 
which  Mr.  Cross  wishes  to  repress,  have  been  committed 
in  a  malicious  spirit,  the  present  law  can  reach  a  guilty 
person,  and  that  if  there  is  no  malice  proved  there  ought 
to  be  no  punishment.  And  it  must  strike  all  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  Bills  are  one-sided 
pieces  of  legislation,  with  inequalities  scarcely  accounted 
for  by  Mr.  Cross’s  desultory  speeches. .  It  is  said  that 
you  must  punish  workmen  for  breaches  of  contract  by 
imprisonment  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
damages  from  them.  This  is  the  favourite  argument  of 
those  who  recommend  exceptional  legislation  in  regard 
to  workmen.  It  is  an  argument  with  which  we  should 
quarrel  less  than  we  do  if  it  were  applied  universally. 
But  it  is  not  so  applied.  The  law  does  not  commit  to 
prison  the  bankrupt  who  cannot  make  good  his  engage¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  criminally  punish  the  coal  merchant 
who  in  a  rising  market  breaks  his  engagements,  and  who 
by-and-by  gets  into  inextricable  pecuniary  difficulties,  ren¬ 
dering  him  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  bargain  or  of  paying 
adequate  damages.  J ustice  of  this  kind  is  good  for  all  or 
for  none ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  persons 
affected  by  Mr.  Cross’s  measures  subsist  on  wages 
does  not  make  black  white,  or  vice  versa.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  in  its  last  form  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  relative  to  coercion  is  an  improvomeDt  on  the 
old  law.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  we  know  its 
meaning  aright  ?  What  does  “  persistently  following 
with  a  view  to  seriously  annoy  ”  mean  ?  If  it  signifies 
actual  insults  or  abuse  or  violence  it  does  but  restate 
the  present  law,  and  if  it  means  more  than  this,  it  opens 
a  door  to  all  sorts  of  capricious  decisions.  The  character 
of  the  new  tribunal  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Nominally  large  powers  are  vested  in  the  County  Court 
Judges,  who  would  probably  be  unobjectionable.  But  in 
reality  the  working  of  the  employers’  and  workmen’s 
measure  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices,  who  in  all 
cases  under  ten  pounds — that  is,  in  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
— will  be  free  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  County 
Court  J udges.  Looking  at  the  character  of  the  measures, 
we  must  avow  our  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
hypocrisy  about  both  of  them. 


PATRONAGE  AND  SIMONY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  asked  whether  the  Church  of 
England  is  worth  preserving,  but  neither  he  nor  any¬ 
body  else  has  been  able  to  give  a  relevant  answer.  The 
reason  may  be  perhaps  that  the  people  who  still  find  it 
possible  to  take  an  interest  in  such  questions  look  at 
them  in  a  very  one-sided  way.  They  regard  the  Church, 
for  example,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  spiritual  and  meta¬ 
phorical,  all  of  which  put  together  do  not  complete  her 
character.  To  such  persons  the  Church -of  England  is 
the  -Repository  of  Divine  Truth,  a  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  Bride  of  Heaven,  an  arm  of  the 
Civil  Service,  a  sink  of  iniquity,  or  an  emissary  of  the 
devil,  according  to  their  peculiar  views  and  habits  of 
expression.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  apportion  the 
truth  and  error  underlying  these  several  phrases.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Dale  and  the  Dissenters  have  as  good  a  right  to 
their  superstitious  detestation  of  the  Church  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  High  Churchmen  to  their  superstitious 
reverence  for  it.  Which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  is  a 
question  as  indifferent  to  us  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher.  But  leaving  professional  and 
amateur  theologians  to  settle  among  themselves  the  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  the  Church,  we  invite  them  to  a  view 
of  that  institution,  which  they  must  all  admit  to  be  un- 
unpeachable,  and  yet  are  all  too  ready  to  forget.  They 
must  all  admit  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  law,  the 


Church  of  England  is  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
property,  not  of  the  nation,  or  even  of  a  sect,  but  of 
private  persons.  We  emphasize  this  position  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  Liberationists  as  of  Churchmen.  The 
advocate  of  Disestablishment  who  speaks  of  all  ecclesi¬ 
astical  property  as  national,  and  the  Churchman  who 
speaks  of  it  as  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  are  equally 
in  error.  Both  must  reckon  with  private  owners,  who 
hold  over  an  immense  portion  of  Church  revenues  a  lien 
as  sacred  and  indefeasible  as  a  mortgage  over  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate.  There  are  •  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
livings  in  England,  each  of  which  is  to  its  owner  a  piece 
of  property  as  definite  in  value,  as  easy  of  transfer,  and 
as  much  subject  to  the  English  law  of  sale  as 
the  tree  in  his  grounds  or  the  watch  in  his  pocket. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  take  away  the  smallest 
of  the  privileges  that  make  up  the  rights  of  the  patron 
than  we  have  to  interfere  with  the  private  property  of 
an  ordinary  citizen — that  is,  according  to  the  invariable 
practice  in  England,  we  must  not  do  it  without  giving 
compensation.  The  Bishops,  however,  seem  to  think 
otherwise,  and  a  little  Bill  promoted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  has  brought  the  whole  question  to  the 
front.  We  do  not,  of  course,  deny  the  scandals  of  the 
law  of  patronage.  Its  spiritual  side  is  a  very  seamy  one. 
That  a  cure  of  souls  may  be  bought  and  sold  as  easily 
and  as  openly  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  that  the  price  does  not 
depend  on  the  souls  at  all  but  on  the  land  and  beeves 
that  accompany  the  cure,  and  that  all  parties  to  the 
transaction  walk  out  of  the  market  and  into  the  church 
with  hearts  full  of  pious  satisfaction,  and  of  the  most 
tender  contempt  and  hatred  for  heretics  and  schismatics, 
is  surely  a  very  loathsome  fact.  We  look  upon  the 
whole  concern  with  even  more  than  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  disgust,  but  we  cannot  forget,  as  he 
does,  that  the  traffickers  in  churches  are  within  their 
legal  rights,  and  if  we  touch  them  we  must  give  them 
compensation.  Here,  then,  is  the  problem.  The  law  of 
patronage  subjects  the  Church,  according  to  the  highest 
authorities  therein,  to  the  most  disreputable  scandals. 
But  it  would  take  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
buy  off*  vested  interests  under  that  law.  Is  the  Church 
of  England  worth  preserving  at  that  price,  or  is  it  worth 
tolerating  as  it  is  P 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  Bill,  although,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  a  small  affair,  has  roused  the  private 
patrons  to  defend  their  rights,  and  is  in  all  truth  and 
justice  open  to  as  much  objection  as  a  measure  for  whole¬ 
sale  confiscation.  The  Bishop  proposes  to  limit  the 
patrons’  rights  in  various  paltry  wa^s — for  example,  by 
annulling  bonds  of  resignation,  giving  the  ordinary  a 
veto  on  the  presentation  in  certain  cases,  making  dona¬ 
tives  presentative,  and  allowing  parishioners  to  send  in 
objections  to  the  character  of  the  presentee.  Considered 
as  reforms  these  changes  are  simply  beneath  contempt, 
but  nevertheless  they  diminish  the  number  of  the  patrons’ 
rights,  and  so  far  reduce  the  market  value  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  proposed  without 
compensation.  No  statesman  in  these  days  would  have 
the  assurance  to  ask  the  nation  to  raise  money  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishops  know 
this  perfectly  well.  But  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
says,  we  give  compensation  only  when  we  take  away 
property,  and  not  when  we  take  away  privileges.  The 
Bishop’s  knowledge  of  law  and  politics  is  not  much  better 
than  his  logic.  By  property  he  probably  means  laud,  and 
by  privilege  an  isolated  right.  The  property  called  advow- 
son  is,  however,  simply  a  group  of  such  privileges  as 
those  he  proposes  to  destroy ;  and  to  take  away  the 
least  of  them  without  compensation  is  as  inconsistent 
with  the  recognised  principles  of  State  interference  in 
England  as  it  would  be  to  rifle  the  private  pockets  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
even  wished  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  next  presentations, 
which  would  be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  prevent¬ 
ing  a  landlord  from  giving  a  lease  for  years.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  could  not  stand  that,  and  the 
Bench  had  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mean  amendments 
we  have  mentioned.  The  Bishop’s  little  Bill  is  as 
wretched  a  piece  of  legislation  as  anything  yet  turned 
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out  under  the  prcBent  Parliamentary  regime.  In  a  few 
nlight  particulars  it  sacrifices  a  most  wholesome  princi¬ 
ple,  and  makes  hardly  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
Iaw  of  Patronage.  The  net  result  of  the  Bill  seems  to 
be  to  increase  a  Bishop’s  chances  of  getting  occasional 
nominations  into  his  own  hands  by  forfeiture  on  the 
part  of  the  patron. 

Another  view  of  the  question  was  loudly  maintained 
at  a  meeting  of  private  patrons  held  last  week  in 
St.  George’s  Hall.  The  patrons  present,  it  may  be  said, 
were  for  the  most  part  clergymen,  and  we  may  guess 
also  that  very  many  parsons  in  Kngland  are  their  own 
patrons.  The  tone  of  the  speeches  was  decidedly  clerical. 
A  few  speakers  touched  lightly  on  the  fact  that  an  advow- 
son  is  a  piece  of  property,  but  this  was  much  too  plain 
a  consideration  for  a  meeting  of  parsons.  The  orators 
refuted  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  a  more  character¬ 
istic  way,  and  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary 
of  the  reported  arguments: — 1.  Bishops  were  no  better 
than  other  people.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  had 
himself  cleared  2,000/.  by  a  transaction  in  Church  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  given 
away  al)out  five-sevenths  of  his  patronage  to  his  own 
relatives  and  friends.  2.  Private  patronage  was  a  good 
thing,  and  it  would  bo  very  hard  upon  a  young  man 
who  liad  been  expensively  educated  if,  on  arriving  at 
the  age  for  taking  orders,  his  “warming-pan  ”  refused 
to  yield  up  possession  of  the  rectory  that  belonged  to 
him.  3.  Without  private  ])atronage  no  man  could 
get  on  unless  he  knew  a  Bishop ;  whereas  when  a 
man  ran  buy  a  living  for  himself,  independent  and 
meritorious  men  will  enter  the  Church  and  make  sure 
of  promotion.  Except  for  the  naive  assumption  that  1 
independent  and  meritorious  men  have  of  course  money 
enough  to  buy  a  living,  we  have  not  much  fault  to  find 
with  the  probability  of  these  assertions.  The  patrons 
are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  Episcopal  patronage, 
which  the  Bishops  seem  to  regard  as  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  to  private  patronage,  is  ecjually  fruitful  of  scandals. 
A  Bishop  appoints  ranch  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  private 
patron,  and  nobody  blames  him  for  it.  In  any  other 
service  of  course  this  thing  could  not  l)c  done.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  outraged  Bench  of  Bishops  helped, 
by  their  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  turn 
out  the  greatest  Chancellor  of  this  century  on  a  charge 
of  nepotism,  which  was  probably  paralleled  in  the  daily 
practice  of  every  see  in  England.  When  a  parson  buys 
a  living  for  himself  or  his  son,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sends  cousin  after  cousin  into  high  pre¬ 
ferments,  we  are  unable  to  see  any  moral  difference 
whatever  between  the  transactions.  Neither  parson 
nor  prelate,  of  course,  is  guilty  of  simony,  and 
wo  should  counsel  both  of  them  to  hold  their 
tongues  about  that  sin.  Still,  if  a  prelate  says 
that  to  purchase  a  living  for  oneself  savours  of  siino- 
nioca  pravitaHy  ho  must  bo  told  that  relationship  is 
in  fact,  as  it  occasionally  is  in  law,  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  present  a  person  because  he  is  a 
wife’s  cousin  is  as  much  like  simony  as  presenting 
another  because  ho  has  paid  a  thousand  or  five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  turn.  A  Bishop  who  systematically  pre¬ 
sents  near  relatives  to  his  livings,  tills  his  purse  as 
surely  as  the  most  abandoned  Simon  who  over  took  a 
bank-note  for  a  j)rosentation.  And  the  Bishop’s  case  is 
the  worst ;  for  his  patronage  is  not  private  property, 
and  the  trust  under  which  lie  holds  it  is  clearly  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  law.  We  tru.st  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  advert  to  these  facts  in  considering  the 
Bishoj)  of  Peterborough’s  Bill.  The  reform  of  the 
patronage  system  on  any  worthy  scale  is  simply  im- 

Iiossible  cm  the  score  of  mere  expense,  and  no  good  can 
HI  done  by  sacrificing  a  groat  principle  in  order  to  give 
the  Bishop  a  slice  of  the  pos.sessions  of  the  private 
patron.  Both  Bishop  and  patron  have  now  been  heard, 
and  neither  has  Injen  able  to  refute  the  accusations  of  the 
other.  They  have  convicted  each  other  of  what,  in  the 
slang  of  the  Church,  is  sometimes  called  simony — /.e., 
they  have  uschI  their  powers  as  patrons,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  wire-pulling  that  goes  on  in  the  higher 


regions  of  the  Church  this  outcry  against  patronage 
becomes  ridiculous.  We  hope  the  House  of  Commons 
will  keep  its  head  and  refuse  to  interfere.  Meanwhile, 
transcendental  ecclesiastics  like  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
implored  to  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  market 
where  churches  are  bought  and  sold.  It  may  shock  a 
delicate  mind  to  introduce  spiritual  considerations  on 
the  Church  Exchange,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions  as  have  lately  taken  place  on  this  subject  the 
commonplaces  of  professional  Christianity  are  more 
than  usually  sickening.  But  the  picture  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  them.  To  the  spectacle  of  priests 
and  prelates  accusing  each  other  of  corruption,  to  the 
nepotism  of  Bishops,  the  venality  of  patrons,  and  the 
cynicism  of  the  advowson  agent,  add  the  loud  conflict 
of  the  sects,  their  trivial  common  superstitions  and  fierce 
mutual  hatred,  and  ask  whether  the  Church  of  England 
is  worth  preserving  !  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  confessed  corruption  and  open  war¬ 
fare  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age  is  content  to  sit 
humbly  drivelling  about  harmony  on  the  subject  of 
orientation. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

The  refusal  of  the  Government,  on  Tuesday,  to  resume 
the  returns  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  navy,  was 
backed  by  reasons  so  lame  that  they  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  persist  in  their  refusal  if  the  question  is  again 
raised  next  Session.  These  returns  were  first  made  in 
1865,  w'hen  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  office,  with 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  as  Secretary.  They  were  quietly 
discontinued  in  1866  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  when 
reports  for  three  years — 1862,  1863,  and  1864 — had  been 
made  up  and  laid  before  the  House.  Perhaps  the  best 
reason  that  the  present  Government  could  have  given 
for  refusing  to  resume  the  returns,  was  that  since  1866 
no  Member  has  asked  why  they  were  discontinued.  But 
this  reason,  the  validity  of  which  disappears  as  soon  as 
Members  do  manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject,  was  not 
urged.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  given  two  different  excuses 
for  his  refusal.  When  first  questioned  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  he  replied  that  the  making  up  of  the  returns 
was  too  expensive.  Finding  that  the  cost,  which  in¬ 
volves  only  the  classification  of  returns  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  would  not  exceed  200Z.,  about  one-fiftieth  of 
a  farthing  per  cent,  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  he  abandoned 
this  ground,  and  now  rests  his  case  on  a  fear  that,  if  the 
offences  committed  and  punishments  imposed  in  each 
ship  of  the  navy  were  specified  to  Parliament,  com¬ 
manding  officers  would  bo  tempted  to  let  ofienders  off 
too  easily,  so  as  to  gain  credit  by  having  their  criminal 
sheet  as  clear  as  possible. 

Such  an  argument  as  this  is  a  grave  reflection  on  the 
honour  of  British  officers,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  used  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  except  in  the  desperation 
of  a  bad  case.  No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to 
the  question  why  returns  of  crime  and  punishment  are 
made  without  a  murmur  for  the  army  and  are  refused 
for  the  navy.  The  House  of  Commons,  and  through  it 
the  public,  have  much  more  reason  for  desiring  to  have 
the  means  of  supervising  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  navy  than  in  the  army,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  naval  officer  is  much 
more  liable  to  abuse.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  ship 
is  a  despot,  constitutionally  restrained  by  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act ;  he  cannot  summarily  inflict  capital 
punishment,  corporal  punishment,  or  penal  servitude; 
he  cannot  imprison  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months,  or  sentence  to  solitary  confinement  for  more 
than  ten  days ;  but  within  these  and  suchlike  limits  he 
has  a  very  extensive  summary  jurisdiction.  Anything 
like  Parliamentary  government  within  the  narrow  realm 
of  a  man-of-war  is  impossible;  w'o  may  accept  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  saying  that  a  vessel  steered  by  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  crew  might  take  some  time  in  getting 
round  Cape  Horn  without  admitting  the  parallel  in- 
terence  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  disposed  to  draw.  But 
I  all  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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commander  in  [the  exercise  of  his  despotic  authority 
should  come  under  the  eye  of  Parliament.  Court- 
martials,  too,  held  at  remote  stations,  with  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Press  to  report  their  proceedings,  may 
very  easily  be  led  to  abuse  their  powers,  and  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  desirable  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  additional  responsibility  of  having  the  crimes 
tried  and  the  sentences  inflicted  laid  before  the  public. 
We  should  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  Justices  in  Petty 
Sessions  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  inquiries  and 
deliver  and  execute  their  judgments  without  the  control 
of  publicity ;  and  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
situation  of  poor  Jack  at  sea  under  the  absolute 
authority  of  a  single  Justice,  whose  acquaintance  with  a 
complicated  code  and  capacity  to  interpret  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  above  the  average  of  the  Great  Unpaid, 
and  who  has  no  smart  Clerk  to  the  Bench  to  keep  him 
out  of  blunders,  we  cannot  lielp  having  some  curiosity 
at  least  as  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  navy. 
Apart  also  from  the  question  of  a  just  administration  of 
justice,  there  is  at  present  a  special  interest  in  knowing 
particulars  as  to  the  state  of  the  navy.  Some  nine  or 
ten  years  ago  great  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
education  of  our  seamen.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
jealous  of  the  etticiency  of  our  navy,  and  there  existed  a 
suspicion  that  sailors  as  a  class  were  falling  off,  and 
that  their  brutish  ignorance  was  a  national  disgrace. 
To  remove  this  reproach.  Lord  Clarence  planned  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  means  of  recruiting  and  educating 
our  sailors ;  boys  in  large  numbers  were  specially 
trained  for  the  service,  the  men  received  greater 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  schoolmaster 
generally  had  freer  course  and  ampler  opportunities  for 
effecting  an  entrance  through  Jack’s  weather-beaten 
cranium.  It  is  said  that  sailors  are  now  as  well-educated  a 
body  of  men  as  any  in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  and  naturally 
there  is  now  a  desire  to  see  how  this  improved  education 
has  affected  discipline.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  a  Re¬ 
port  of  Crime  and  Punishment  is  imperatively  demanded. 

So  obvious  is  this  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  submit  the  returns  can  only  be  explained  as  an  act  of 
sheer  obstinacy,  or  a  desire  to  shield  the  infallibility  of 
Lord  Hampton.  Jilr.  Ward  Hunt’s  fear  that  officers 
would  overlook  offences  in  competing  with  one  another 
for  the  reputation  of  having  the  least  disorderly  ship, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  pretence.  In  so  far  as 
officers  may  be  believed  to  be  amenable  to  such  a  motive, 
it  ought  to  be  already  in  operation,  for  the  returns  in 
question  are  made  to  the  Admimlty  although  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House,  and  officers  are  just  as  likely  to  be 
desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  way  before 
the  Admiralty  as  before  such  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  public  as  care  to  look  through  the 
returns.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  indeed,  has  no  justification 
for  his  refusal.  We  hope  the  question  will  be  again 
pressed  next  Session,  if  the  Government  do  not  see  their 
way  before  that  time  to  conceding  w’hat  is  asked. 


NEW  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  PIOUS  FOUNDER. 

The  intentions  of  “  the  pious  founder  ”  received  sup¬ 
port  on  Friday  last  week  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
When  we  find  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  supposed  to 
specially  represent  tho  views  of  working-men,  drawing 
cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches  by  protesting 
against  laying  “  ruthless  hands  ”  on  the  benefactions 
left  by  good  men  for  pious  and  good  purposes  “  either 
in  tho  middle  ages  or  in  more  modern  times,”  and  a 
Conservative  Government  eliciting  praise  from  educa¬ 
tional  reformers  by  promising  to  consider  how  the  good 
purposes  of  those  benefactions  can  be  improved  upon, 
we  rub  our  eyes  in  amazement,  and  are  half  inclin^  to 
believe  that  the  reporters  have  been  playing  us  a  trick. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1872  to  inquire 
into  the  Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  a  wisely  chosen  body,  and  provided 
with  a  highly  energetic  and  efficient  secretary ;  they 
carried  liberal  ideas  and  warm  interest  in  education  into 
their  work,  and  did  their  work  well.  Mr.  Grant  Duff*, 


who  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission,  and  who  has  long  taken 
a  lead  in  educational  reform,  passed  a  well -deserved 
eulogy  on  their  report,  and  in  particular  described  their 
proposal  with  regard  to  Heriot’s  Hospital  as  one  of 
great  national  importance,  and  which  deserved  the 
strongest  support  of  Parliament.  Yet  it  was  this  very 
proposal  which  Mr.  Macdonald  denounced  as  ruthless, 
and  as  robbing  the  poor  of  their  birthright ;  and  which 
Mr.  McLaren,  the  senior  member  for  Edinburgh,  charac¬ 
terised  in  language  hardly  less  strong  as  **  spoliation,” 
“confiscation,”  and  “misappropriation  of  revenue.” 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  tho  Commissioners* 
proposal  to  justify  this  temporary  resort  on  tho  part  of 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  IVIcLaren  to  these  antiquated 
and  unreasonable  denunciations.  It  is  probable  that 
the  chief  intention  of.  pious  founders  is  to 
perpetuate  their  own  name,  a  by  no  means 
unworthy  motive  if  it  were  more  candidly  avowed; 
and  we  need  not  fear  that  there  will  bo  any  lack 
of  pious  founders  in  the  future  so  long  as  reformers 
show  no  disposition  to  frustrate  that  intention.  The 
Commissioners  not  only  manifest  no  desiro  to  eff’ace  the 
name  of  George  Heriot — the  “Jinglin’  Geordie  ” 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — from  his 
munificent  bequest,  but  they  deal  most  gently  with  his 
intentions,  and  in  truth  make  out  that  their  proposal 
comes  (juite  as  near  to  the  benefactor’s  designs  as  the 
present  distribution  of  the  funds  under  an  arrangement 
brought  about  by  Mr.  McLaren  himself  when  he  filled 
with  much  distinction  the  office  of  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh.  Heriot’s  intentions,  clearly  enough  ex¬ 
pressed,  were  to  found  an  “  Hospital  ”  on  the  model  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  decayed  burgesses,  that  is, 
of  families  in  his  own  station  with  whom  the 
world  had  not  prospered  or  whoso  breadwinning 
heads  had  died.  It  was  not  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  general  that  the  prosperous  goldsmith  in¬ 
tended  his  benefaction.  It  is  quite  an  anachronism  to 
give  him  credit  for  this ;  this  was  a  later  direction  of 
philanthropy.  Heriot  and  his  contemporary  pious 
founders  had  only  the  idea  of  restoring  to  the  chances 
of  success  persons  of  their  own  class.  When  Mr. 
McLaren  spoke  of  Heriot’s  bequest  as  being  intended  for 
poor  and  fatherless  children,  he  was  thinking  of  the  uses 
to  which  he  and  recent  Edinburgh  philanthropists 
turned  the  money,  not  of  the  precise  designs  of  the 
pious  founder  himself.  For  some  time  Heriot’s  founda¬ 
tion  was  administered  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
designs  of  the  founder  and  tho  prescription  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  expression  of 
his  purposes.  Several  other  hospitals  in  other 

towns  of  Scotland  were  instituted  in  imitation  of 
Heriot’s.  But  of  lato  there  has  been  growing 
up  among  Scotch  educationists  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  hospital  system  is  a  mistake.  It  has  been  found 
a  mischievous  thing  for  tho  poor  boys  themselves  to 
bring  them  up  in  a  mass  with  the  badge  of  charity 
upon  them,  and  nothing  to  raise  them  above  the  de¬ 
pressing  associations  of  poverty  and  dependence.  Be¬ 
fore  tho  Commissioners,  teacher  after  teacher  of  experi¬ 
ence  gave  evidence  that  the  Hospital  boys  required 
twice  as  much  exertion  to  get  any  kind  of  knowledge 
into  their  heads  as  boys  of  the  same  class  educated  on  a 
dififerent  system.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
alleviate  the  bad^effects  of  the  Hospital  system  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Tho  experiment  has  been  tried  of  opening  the 
foundationers’  classes  to  day  scholars  without  charge, 
in  order  to  bring  a  healthy  stimulus  from  the  outer 
world  to  bear  upon  them.  It  was  because  it  was  felt  that 
something  more  must  be  done  that  the  present  Commis¬ 
sion  three  years  ago  was  appointed.  In  the  case  of  Horiot’s 
Hospital  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  a  much 
more  sweeping  measure  than  the  institution  of  day 
schools,  but  really  quite  as  moderate  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  practices  of  tho  Hospital  and  the  designs 
of  the  founder.  Considering  that  the  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  has  entirely  changed  the  condition  of  things 
prevailing  in  1620,  when  the  Hospital  was  founded,  and 
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thatfproviBon  must  now  be  made  by  the  School  Board 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  all  children,  poor  and 
rich,  orphans  of  decayed  burgesses  and  orphans  of 
necessitous  mechanics,  they  have  proposed  to  apply 
Heriot’s  fund  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.  Keeping  strictly  to  the  idea  of  using 
the  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  they 
propose  to  institute  a  school  where  poor  children  may 
obtain  the  kind  of  education  needed  to  fit  them  for 
mechanical  and  commercial  employment.  Such  children 
connected  with  the  school  as  show  more  of  an  aptitude 
for  literary  than  for  practical  pursuits,  are  specially 
provided  for;  but  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  main  destination  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  now  should 
be  to  equip  poor  children  of  ability  for  active  life. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Macdonald  calls  laying  ruthless 
hands  upon  Heriot’s  endowment,  and  robbing  the  poor 
of  their  birthright.  Such  an  allegation  does  not  bear 
one  moment’s  inquiry.  The  birthright  in  question  is 
elementary  education,  and  that  is  secured  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  poor  and  rich  alike  by  the  School  Board. 
The  hands  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  more 
ruthless  now  than  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mcljaren  was 
before.  They  recognise  the  inferiority  of  our  skilled 
mechanics  in  technical  knowledge  to  those  of  coun¬ 
tries  where  education  is  better  provided  for,  and 
they  propose  to  remodel  Heriot’s  foundation,  which 
has  already  been  diverted  from  its  original  object, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  towards  i:emedy- 
ing  this  inferiority,  setting  a  good  example  to  similar 
institutions,  and  pointing  out  to  private  benefactors 
a  good  destination  for  their  bequests.  What  George 
Heriot  would  have  done  with  his  money  if  he  had  been 
alive  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  using  the 
foundation  of  the  old  goldsmith  to  promote  technical 
knowledge,  and  to  prepare  boys  for  practical  life ;  and 
it  would  bo  a  slur  upon  his  intelligence  to  suppose  that 
ho  would  have  been  distressed  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
application  of  his  wealth  to  an  object  so  unexception- 
ably  patriotic.  Nor  can  wo  suppose  that  he  w'onld  have 
objected  to  opening  up  the  benetits  of  his  foundation  to 
the  free  competition  of  poor  boys  all  over  Scotland,  if  he 
had  foreseen  how  it  would  outgrow  his  first  pur¬ 
poses.  When  Mr.  McLaren  objected  to  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  area  of  candidates  for  the  foundation 
beyond  Edinburgh,  and  said  tliat  we  might  as 
soon  lay  hands  on  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  apply  them  for  education  throughout  the 
country,  ho  forgot  that  this  has  already  been  done  to 
the  extent  that  the  Commissioners  projwse  in  the  case 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  It  is  some  time  since  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  the  English  Universities  ceased  to  bo 
confined  to  special  localities ;  they  are  open  to  the  free 
competition  of  all  comers.  Free  competition  Mr.  Mcljaren 
also  objectt*d  to,  and  was  supported  in  his  objection  by 
Mr.  ^lacdonald,  because  the  poor  and  the  rich  do  not 
compt'te  on  equal  terms.  The  child  of  rich  parents  has 
the  advantage  of  l)etter  preparation.  But  what  method 
of  election  do  they  propose  as  preferable  to  open  com¬ 
petition  ?  The  patronage  of  a  lx)dy  of  governors  com¬ 
posed  of  clergymen  and  successful  tradesmen  ?  One  boy 
18  to  be  elected  because  his  mother  buys  her  groceries  of 
Mr.  Smith  ;  and  another  rejected  because  his  father 
does  not  attend  regularly  at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McPherson.  Does  Mr.  Macdonald  mean  to  say  that  in 
preferring  this  mode  of  election  ho  expresses  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  artisans  ?  If  elementary  education  is 
fairly  good,  the  poor  boy  really  competes  with  the  rich 
on  tolerably  equal  terms ;  certainly  a  clever  boy  has  a 
much  lietter  chance  of  fair  play  for  his  talents  than  if 
he  were  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  influence  which 
his  father  or  his  mother  could  bring  to  bear  upon  a 
body  of  electors  of  higher  social  grade  than  themselves. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory ;  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  Mr.  McLaren  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  should  study  the  experience  of  those 
Universities  before  they  lend  their  influence  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  exploded  fallacies.  If  their  notions  could 
bo  carried  into  efiect  in  the  English  and  the  Scotch 


Universities,  they  would  accomplish  a  retrogression  more 
complete  than  the  most  Tory  of  governments  would 
dare  to  propose.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
present  Government  on  this  point  are  progressive  rather 
than  retrograde,  and  have  promised  during  the  recess 
to  “  consider  attentively  ”  the  proposals  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 


MOODY’S  YEAR. 

There  are  unmistakeable  signs  that  the  London  season  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  principal  theatres  have  either  already 
shut  their  doors,  or  have  announced  the  last  nights  of 

f>erformance.  Parliamentary  Bills  that  were  never  meant  to 
ive  are  dying  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  Messrs. 
Moody  and  *Sankey  are  about  to  leave  our  shores.  This 
perhaps  is  the  surest  sign  of  all.  They  have  held  their  fare¬ 
well  meeting,  and  have  given  their  instructions  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  at  parting.  They  have  congratulated  themselves 
and  have  been  congratulated  on  their  success,  and  now  for  a 
while  at  least  they  return  to  their  native  land.  Their 
presence  among  us  during  the  last  few  months  may  be  taken 
as  the  first  serious  effort  to  “  Americanise  our  institutions.” 
How  far  the  good  work  has  gone  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
state  with  precision,  but  some  gentlemen  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  provinces  put  the  conversions  at  a  high 
figure,  and  the  results  of  the  crusade  in  the  Agricultum 
Ilall  and  the  Hay  market,  though  not  ascertained,  are  judged 
by  experts  in  the  work  to  be  considerable.  In  losing  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  left  to  us,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Bean 
Ilowson  are  not  taken  away.  There  is  something  of  combined 
purpose  in  the  efforts  of  all  these  gentlemen.  By  different 
paths  they  trend  towards  a  common  goal,  and  for  a  part  at 
least  of  the  attention  they  will  be  able  to  attract  the  English¬ 
men  will  owe  much  to  the  American  preacher  and  his  organist. 

Sportsmen  are  wont  to  distinguish  the  different  years  by  the 
names  of  Derby  winners,  and  a  similar  course  might  be  followed 
by  the  students  of  social  life.  There  is  generally  some  oneperson- 
age  of  sufficient  importance  to  impress  himself  upon  the  London 
season,  and  mark  it  with  his  own  characteristics.  Last  season 
may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Shah  of  Persia;  this 
without  a  doubt  is  Moody’s  year.  The  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  has 
'  failed  to  compete  with  the  transatlantic  Revivalist,  'and 
I  only  those  persons  have  secured  prominence  who  have  con- 
j  sented  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  spiritual  monarch  of  Isling- 
j  ton  and  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Contemporary 
I  Review,  has  sung  a  plaintive  second  to  Mr.  Sankey’s  more 
tuneful  strains,  and  Beau  Ilowson  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  have 
divided  the  honours  ot  the  chorus.  The  Times,  which  never 
likes  to  be  out  of  the  front  rank,  has  at  different 
moments  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  form  one  of  the 
party,  but  from  a  certain  inaptitude  for  this  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  it  has  never  quite  caught  the  air,  and  has 
alwAs  been  several  bars  behind  the  principal  performers.  It 
had  scarcely  concluded  its  hymn  of  praise  to  Mr.  Moody,  an 
achievement  of  creditable  fervour  considering  the  traditions 
of  the  journal,  when  its  attentive  ear  was  attracted  by  the 
discords  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-IIugessen,  who  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  operatic  villain,  and  since  then  the  un¬ 
fortunate  journal  has  been  spellbound  by  the  mournful  music 
of  the  Contemporary  Review.  But  although  these  changing 
notes  of  the  Times  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  a  religious  season,  they  do  not 
obscure  the  principal  action,  for  above  all  other  and  lesser 
voices  comes  at  last  the  tuneful  accents  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
farewell.  And  the  tune  that  he  sings  as  he  is  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic  meets  and  mingles  with  the  triumphant 
notes  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  thanksgiving,  and  thus  joyfully 
ends  the  great  religious  lyric  drama  that  h>is  held  fast  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  London  season.  We  could  wish 
that  some  one  fitted  for  the  task  would  set  himself  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  ideal  significance  of  this  lengthy  and  somewhat 
complicated  performance.  Such  a  critic  would  have  to 
group  the  subordinate  personages  in  scientific  relation  with 
the  central  figure.  He  would  have  to  show  how  perfectly 
Mr.  Gladstone  supports  and  carries  out  the  motives  of  IVIr. 
Moody,  and  to  note  the  place  of  Dean  Ilowson  following 
one  step  behind,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  still  further  in  the 
rear.  lie  would  have  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  action  as 
it  triumphed  over  the  hostile  intervention  of  Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen,  and  he  would  have  to  harmonise 
Beecher’s  distant  serenade  with  the  louder  strains  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performers.  But  having  done  all  this  it  would  still 
be  possible  for  some  carping  critic  to  question  the  moral 
value  of  the  drama.  Internal  harmony,  such  as  wo 
find  here,  only  shows  the  skill  of  the  performers 
and  of  the  artist,  but  it  does  not  settle  the  influence 
of  the  drama  for  good  or  evil.  Some  of  the  most  improper 
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French  plays  are  admirably  constructed,  and  some  of  the 
most  tuneful  operas  have  a -naughty  libretto.  It  therefore 
becomes  important  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  upon 
the  country  of  the  Moody  drama,  and  of  what  value  are  the 
results  which  that  gentleman  has  left  us  as  he  bids  us  farewell. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  an  ex-Premier  devoted  to  the 
etudy  of  orientation.”  It  may  be  impossible  as  yet  to  reckon 
the  number  of  the  saved  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  but  here  at 
least  is  an  important  person  lost.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  one 
time  a  practical  statesman.  He  declined  from  that  eminence 
to  discuss  the  character  of  a  prince  with  the  fervour  of  a 
courtier,  and  he  has  now  reached  the  point  of  discussing  orien¬ 
tation  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  That  is  the  Eastern 
Question  which  a  man  who  was  once  a  statesman  now  thinks 
most  important.  To  the  discussion  of  this  same  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  Dean  Ilowson  kindly  contributes,  and  the  Times  firmly 
but  gently  mediates  between  the  two.  It  may  bo  said  of 
course  that  Mr.  Moody,  who  hails  from  the  West,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  particular  phase  of  religious  discussion,  nor 
is  tne  connection  between  the  services  in  the  Haymarket  and 
the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  immediately  manifest. 
We  think,  however,  it  may  be  shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
religious  enthusiasm  belongs  by  essential  sympathy  to  the 
proceedings  of  Moody’s  year.  Unless  the  Revivalists  had  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  season  made  inroads  upon  our  common 
sense,  the  Contemporary  Review  could  scarcely  have  thought 
the  subject  of  orientation  a  tempting  bait  for  the  reading 
public,  nor  would  that  public  have  responded  by  sending  the 
periodical  through  five  or  six  editions.  Lord  Shaftesbury  we 
nave  always  witn  us,  and  that  he  should  have  been  at  Mr. 
Moody’s  farewell  meeting  by  that  gentleman’s  “command” 
would  be  nothing  in  itself ;  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  attend  the  services  in  the  Haymarket,  and  then  write 
an  article  on  orientation,  is  important,  for  it  shows  that  the 
influences  that  war  against  good  sense  have  been  so  far  power¬ 
ful  as  to  include  an  ex- Premier  in  their  grasp.  It  now  behoves 
those  who  have  encouraged  this  religious  ferment,  who  have 
welcomed  Mr.  Moody,  and  have  listened  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
consider  how  far  they  have  done  well.  For  the  upper  classes  the 
whole  thing  matters  little.  After  spending  some  hours  of 
a  dull  season  in  listening  to  unintelligent  preaching  they  can 
shake  off  the  bad  effects  in  Scotland  or  abroad.  The  healthy 
air  of  the  moors  or  the  high  Alps  will  restore  their  physical 
or  moral  health,  and  they  have  already  shown  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  movement  they  have  patronised  by  refusing  to 
allow  its  extension  to  the  home  of  their  children.  Mr. 
Moody,  like  late  hours,  is  only  fit  for  constitutions  that  are 
mature  and  robust,  and  his  preaching  is  a  form  of  dissipation 
in  which  young  people  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  indulge. 
But  although  the  fashionable  classes  who  have  patronised  Mr. 
Moody  may  go  abroad  and  forget  him,  they  leave  behind 
them  a  class  which  has  not  the  same  resources,  and  which 
cannot  so  escape  the  effects  of  the  mischief  dune. 
They  leave  a  body  of  men  and  women  who,  after  months 
of  this  religious  excitement,  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a 
testimonial  to  a  man  who  claims  their  sympathy  on  the 
ground  that  he  failed  to  commit  an  adultery  which  his  conduct 
had  encouraged,  and  they  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  under  the 
itiful  impression  that  the  Church  of  England  can  be  preserved 
y  the  discussion  of  orientation.  These,  to  our  thinking,  are 
not  sound  or  wholesome  results.  How  much  further  the  in¬ 
fluence  may  have  gone,  and  what  other  evil  effects  are  still  to 
be  revealed,  we  cannot  say ;  but  surely  this  is  enough  to  make 
the  serious  pause.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  back 
upon  a  season  that  has  yielded  such  fruit,  and  to  reflect  that 
the  evils  w^e  are  now  left  to  deplore  were  encouraged  by 
fiMhionable  society.  A  political  Session  that  clniius  Dr. 
Kenealy  as  its  central  figure,  and  a  season  in  which  hysterical 
religion  has  been  a  fashionable  resource,  makes  a  retrospect 
that  is  not  fair  to  look  upon,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
student  of  social  life  and  manners  will  think  of  Moody’s  year 
with  lively  satisfaction. 


THE  SPALDING  JUSTICES. 

Personal  explanations  are  vei^  much  in  fashion  at  present, 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore  has  vouchsafed  the  public  some 
slight,  though  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  his  own  behalf. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  brought  prominently  and 
somewhat  unpleasantly  before  Parliament  on  Tuesday  evening, 
has  evidently,  not  unlike  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
grasped  the  valuable  secret  of  making  the  best,  not  only  of  the 
next  world,  but  also  of  the  present.  He  seems  to  have  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  possibly  graduated  in  high 
honours,  although  we  have  not  found  any  mention  of  the  fact 
wpon  record.  In  the  Established  Church,  however,  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  his  good  fortune  and  that  of  the  nation  led  him 
to  adopt,  he  has  achieved  the  most  substantial  and  satisfactory 


distinctions.  He  is  a  prebend  of  Lincoln — a  post  that  might 
in  itself  very  well  content  any  ordinary  ambition.  Ho  is  a 
rural  dean,  and  as  such,  wo  believe,  although  we  speak 
with  a  proper  sense  of  submis.sion  upon  such  mysteries,  en¬ 
titled  to  display  himself  in  a  shovel  hat  and  gaiters.  He 
holds  the  sinecure  incumbency  of  Wykeham  Chapel.  He  is 
vicar  of  Spalding,  which,  according  to  the  *  Clergy  List,’  is 
worth  1,300/.  a-year,  together  with  a  vicarage-house ;  and,  as 
if  all  these  good  things  were  not  enough  for  him,  he  seems  to 
be  not  above  earning  an  honest  penny  by  acting  as  surrogate 
— a  post  which  is  usually  bestowed  in  charity  upon  some  broken- 
down  and  impecunious  old  curate  altogether  incapable  of  further 
service.  .  Mr.  Moore,  however,  besides  being  a  prebend,  a 
vicar,  a  sinecure  incumbent,  a  rural  dean,  and  a  surrogate,  is 
also,  it  seems,  a  justice  o(  the  peace,  and,  as  such,  officiates  as 
chairman  of  the  Spalding  Bench,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  he  is  best,  and,  we  may  add,  least  favourably  known  to 
the  public.  It  seems  that  on  Wednesday  week  last  a  little  girl^ 
called  Sarah  Chandler,  some  thirteen  years  of  age  or  thereabouts, 
and  probably  as  ignorant  and  ill-educated  as  most  other 
Lincolnshire  girls  of  her  age,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt, 
an  old  woman  living  in  an  almshouse.  On  her  way  back  she 
plucked  a  sprig  of  red  geranium,  the  property  of  an  old  man 
who  lived  with  his  wife  in  the  same  charitable  establishment. 
Old  people  are  apt  to  be  fussy — a  fact  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  an  excuse  even  for  Mr.  Moore  himself ;  and  the  old 
man  sent  his  wife  round  to  the  vicar  to  complain  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  done,  and  to  suggest  that  the  little  girl  should  be 
e.xcluded  from  a  school  treat  shortly  to  be  held,  and  punished 
for  her  vice  of  picking  and  stealing  by  deprivation  of  the 
yearly  bounty  of  tea  and  buns.  To  the  old  woman’s  infinite 
surprise,  however — for  as  a  rule  one  old  woman  can  generally 
anticipate  with  reasonable  certainty  the  view  which  another 
is  likely  to  adopt  upon  any  given  set  of  circumstances — the 
vicar  showed  an  inclination  to  regard  this  miserably  petty 
theft  very  seriously.  Little  Sarah  Chandler  attends  hia 
schools,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Moore  knows  or  at  any  rate 
believes  her  to  be  a  very  bad  and  naughty  little  girl, 
and  that  he  has  had  his  eye  upon  her  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  time.  He  accordingly,  if  the  old  wornsn’s  story  is  to 
be  believed,  not  only  suggested  but  insisted  that  her  husband, 
in  whom  the  sprig  of  geranium  vested,  should  summon  the 
little  girl  for  theft.  For  the  poor  old  couple  their  vicar’s  word 
was,  of  course,  law ;  and,  very  much  against  their  will,  Sarah 
Chandler  was  summoned  in  due  course.  The  culprit  pleaded 
guilty  at  once,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  then  and  there 
sentenced  her  to  be  first  imprisoned  for  fourteen  days,  and 
then  further^detained  in  a  reformatory  school  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  al^ut  this 
extraordinary  sentence  is  that  there  were  four  other  magis¬ 
trates  on  the  Bench — three  of  them  laymen,  and  one  like  the 
Rev.  W.  Moore,  a  beneficed  clerg^’uian— no  one  of  whom 
appears  to  have  protested  against  this  extraordinary  abuse  of 
the  magisterial  power.  The  case,  however,  excited  very  con¬ 
siderable  and  very  natural  indignation  in  the  town.  Inquiries 
were  made  which  .went  to  show  that  Sarah  Chandler  was  as 
good  a  little  girl  as  .any  other.  Mr.  Moore  himself  appears  to 
be  excessively  unpopular  in  his  parish,  and  the  people  of 
Spalding  began  to  recollect  other  instances  on  his  part 
of  severity  almost  equally  monstrous.  Even  a  worm 
will  turn  if  it  is  trodden  upon  too  persistently,  and, 
very  much  no  doubt  to  their  vicar’s  surprise  and  indignation, 
the  case  of  little  Sarah  Chandler  was  brought  belore  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Cross,  to  do  him  justice,  appears  to 
have  acted  with  laudable  promptitude.  Heexplaiued  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Ritchie  that  he  had  immediately  ordered  the  girl’s  release, 
and  that  he  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Moore,  expressing  his 
entire  disapproval  of  that  gentleman’s  conduct  in  the  matter. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  vicar  of  Spalding  by  his  acts, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  regard  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  so  insignificant  a  person  as  a  Secretary  of  State  as 
a  very  small  matter  indeed.  Lord  Cairns,  however,  has,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  power  to  remove  Mr.  Moore  from  the 
Bench.  His  Lordship  is  a  strong  Conservative,  with  clerical 
proclivities,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  leading  member  and  brilliant  light  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  The  facta  of  the  present  case  are,  however,  so 
excessively  flagrant  that  unless  Mr.  Moore  is  worse  advised 
than  we  take  him  to  be  he  will  probably  place  his  resignation 
in  his  Lordship’s  hands. 

We  should  not  have  called  attention  to  Mr.  Moore’s 
misdoings  were  it  not  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is 
in  his  way  an  example  of  the  evil  results  of  placing  clergy-* 
men  upon  the  magisterial  bench.  In  his  capacities  of  vicar, 
sinecure  incumbent,  surrogate,  and  prebend,  he  is  no  doubt  a 
most  estimable  man ;  but  he  is  obviously  unable  to  distinguish 
between  his  magisterial  and  his  clerical  functions.  It  was  a 
piece  of  impertinent,  officious,  and  almost  malicious  meddling 
on  his  part  to  advise  that  a  prosecution  should  be  instituted. 

A  magistrate  has  no  ^business  whatever  to  take  upon  himself 
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the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor.  It  was  worse  than 
officious  of  him  to  import  into  the  case,  as  he  avowedly  did, 
his  own  opinion  of  the  little  girl’s  character.  From  this 
dilemma,  indeed,  he  cannot  escape.  The  Court  of  Spalding 
Petty  Sessions  had  no  previous  conviction  before  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  had  no  judicial  cognisance  of  Sarah  Chandler’s  an¬ 
tecedents.  If,  then,  Mr.  Moore  passed  sentence  upon  the 
child  solely  upon  the  strength  of  the  facts  before 
the  Court,  which  were  that  she  had  plucked  a  flower 
worth  a  penny  at  the  outside,  the  severity  ot  the  punish¬ 
ment  argues  him  altogether  devoid  of  that  self-con¬ 
trol  and  judicial  calmness  which  every  magistrate  ought 
to  possess.  If  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  guided  by 
the  fact  that  he  believed,  from  his  own  private  sources  of 
information,  that  Sarah  Cliandler  was  a  bad  little  girl,  he 
shows  his  ignorance  of  the  very  commonest  and  simplest 
principles  by  which  the  administration  of  justice  ought  to  be 
controlled.  In  the  daily  papers  of  yesterday,  and  notably  in 
the  Daily  Teleyraph,  which  lias  taken  up  Sarah  Chandler’s  case 
with  considerable  zeal,  we  noticed  a  string  of  sentences  passed 
at  Spalding  Petty  Sessions,  which  would  at  first  sight  lead 
one  to  infer  that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  clerical  Draco  who  would,  if 
he  could,  consign  every  culprit  brought  before  him  to  penal  ser¬ 
vitude  for  life,  on  the  ground  that  the  smaller  offences  merit 
the  punishment,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting 
the  larger.  Such  severity,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
vicar  of  Spalding.  A  clergyman  sitting  ns  a  magistrate  is 
only  too  itpt  to  regard  small  offences  with  a  clerical  eye,  and 
being,  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  strongly  convinced  of  “the 
great  sinfulness  of  little  sins,”  is  disposed  to  consider  it  his 
duty  to  put  such  backslidings  down  with  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law. 

A  clergyman,  in  short,  makes  a  bad  magistrate  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons  as  those  for  which  he  makes  a  bad  school¬ 
master  and  a  bad  college  tutor.  Ills  mind  refuses  to  bo  bound 
by  the  positive  law  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be  his  duty  to 
administer,  and  which  he  regards  with  more  or  less  abhor¬ 
rence,  as  being  a  vain  thing  fondly  invented  of  a  godless  and 
profane  crew  of  men  who  are  known  as  lawyers,  and  of  whom 
very  few  indeed  ai*e  regular  communicants,  while  several  are 
n:)torioiis  revilers  of  the  Word.  He  accordingly  deals  with  the 
cases  brought  before  him  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider 
as  their  moral  and  religious  aspect,  and  allows  dissent,  or 
irregular  attendance  at  Church,  or  want  of  respect  to  the 
beadle,  as  circumstances  which  ought,  like  record  of  a  previous 
conviction,  U)  imtro  or  less  influence  his  judgment.  It  is  his 
duty  once  a  year  to  rend  that  precious  relic  of  the  good 
old  times,  the  Commiuation  Service ;  and  feeling,  as  he 
very  properly  does,  that  it  is  greatly  to  bo  desired 
tliRt  the  goodly  and  pious  order  of  obliging  noto¬ 
rious  offenders  t(»  do  open  penance  should  be  once  again 
restored,  ho  endeavours  to  atone  for  the  present  laxity  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  by  making  the  Sessions  House  a  place 
of  terror  for  the  evildoers  of  his  flock.  No  old  University 
man  need  bo  reminded  of  the  iniquitous  decisions  which  are 
only  too  often  arrived  at  in  “  Common  Rooms  ”  where  the 
clerical  element  predominates,  or  to  be  a.S8ured  that  a  bench 
of  magistrates,  of  which  a  clergyman  is  chairman,  with  two 
or  three  more  clergymen  as  his  assessors,  will  be  sure  to  dispense 
justice  more  or  less  after  the  common  room  type.  We  have 
no  wish  to  urge  the  evil  example  of  Mr.  Moore  as  an  argument 
for  the  universal  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 
That  reform  is  one  upon  which — as  far  ns  its  merits  are  con¬ 
cerned — evervone  is  agreed.  The  only  difficulty  in  its  way — 
and  it  is  a  difliculty  that  has  been,  we  believe,  much  exaggerated 
—is  the  extra  burden  it  would  throw  upon  the  rates.  All 
that  concerns  us  is  to  take  Mr.  Moore  as  an  instautia 
lampadis  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  clerical  mind  to  exercise 
judicial  functions.  That  he  will  be  removed  from  the  Bench 
— unless  he  anticipates  his  disgrace  by  a  judicious  resignation 
— we  have  sufiicient  confidence  in  Lord  Uairns’s  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  believe.  That  clerical  magistrates  will  not  be 
appointed  in  the  future  is  a  thing  wo  hardly  venture  to  hope. 
Ihe  question,  however,  is  one  for  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  for  tlie  Press.  No  doubt  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  is  constitutionally  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  But  there  is  yet  no  reason  why  an  address  should  not 
be  presented  praying  that  in  future  no  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  bo  appointed  one  of  the  quorum.  Should 
anything  of  the  sort  be  done — and  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
to  be  expected,  ns  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted — the  vagaries  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  may  prove  to  be  not 
altogether  without  good  fruit.  As  for  Mr.  Moore  himself,  we 
bear  him  no  manner  of  ill-wdll.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  he 
xnakesa  very  admirable  surrogate,  and  a  still  more  admirable 
sinecure  vicar ;  and  if  we  have  seemed  in  any  w'ay  to  question  his 
fitness  for  the  Bench,  it  has  only  been  upon  the  most  abstract 
and  general  grounds.  Personally  we  are  wi  lling  to  give  him 
perfect  credit  for  being  quite  as  good  a  clerical  magistrate  as 
any  other. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


CONSCRIPTION. 

Sir, — The  problem  for  solution  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
defensive  power,  with  the  smallest  loss  of  industrial  strength. 
Conscription,  in  our  highly  complex  industrial  organisation,  is 
a  most  unfit  instrument  to  this  end.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bar¬ 
barous  expedient  of  unreasoning  despotism  ;  and  if  it  exists  in 
any  country  considered  free,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
force  of  prescription,  and  to  the  fact  that  every  government, 
even  the  most  democratic,  or,  in  other  words,  all  human  power 
in  human  hands  be  they  few  or  many,  tends  to  despotism  as 
the  readiest  instrument  to  attain  its  end.  It  is  a  most  glorious 
proof  of  true  freedom  in  England,  that  all  our  soldiers  are 
volunteers,  and  yet  we  sometimes  hear  a  cry  raised  for  con¬ 
scription  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  army. 

Conscription  treats  men  as  counters  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
turn  of  the  dice.  What  can  be  more  unjust  or  irrational  than, 
because  (say)  10  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of  a  certain 
age  are  vvanted  as  soldiers,  to  unsettle  the  industrial  and 
domestic  prospects  of  100,  then  to  take  by  lot  the  number 
required,  whereby  the  least,  in  pl^e  of  the  most  willing, 
must,  in  a  large  proportion,  be  made  to  serve,  whilst  if  those 
on  whom  the  lot  falls  are  allowed  to  furnish  substitutes,  the 
w  hole  operation  becomes  a  heavy  poll-tax,  allotted  by  chance, 
without  reference  to  the  ability  of  those  on  whom  the  lot  falls 
to  bear  the  burthen. 

Everything  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of  conscription  for 
the  army  will  apply,  with  fewer  objection's,  to  the  police,  and 
yet  one  meets  with  no  advocates  for  tilling  the  ranks  of  the 
police  by  conscription. 

The  soldier,  pressed  into  the  ranks  by  conscription,  or 
inveigled  by  a  recruiting  serjeant  into  a  contract  of  service, 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  which  he  is  almost  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of,  must  necessarily  become  subject  to  a  special  code  of 
law^s,  and,  in  many  cases,  if  he  sees  his  way  to  desert  with 
impunity  he  does  so.  In  fact,  with  conscription  we  must  asso¬ 
ciate  the  punishment  of  death  for  desertion,  as  the  slave  is 
killed  for  running  away  from  his  master. 

So  long  as  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  filled  either  by  fraud 
or  force,  the  condition  of  the  service  can  never  be  satisfactory ; 
and,  after  all,  there  is  but  little  excuse  for  attempting  it,  as 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  soldier’s  duties 
w’hirh  calls  for  exceptionally  high  wages,  although,  from  the 
special  nature  of  his  position,  these  wages  should  take  the 
threefold  form  of  rations,  pay,  and  pension — with  the  additional 
advantages  of  wholesome  lodging,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and 
athletic  sports.  I  am  not  sure  that  by  the  exertion  of  a  little 
ingenuity,  productive  associated  labour  might  not  be  found  for 
him,  without  interference  with  his  soldierly  qualifications. 

Another  objection  to  conscription  is,  that  governments 
having  this  pow’er  are  more  easily  tempted  than  they  might 
otherwise  be  to  undertake  wars  of  aggrandisement ;  and  if  the 
Peace  Society  really  desires  to  make  wars  less  frequent,  it 
should  initiate  a  crusade  against  conscription. 

So  long,  however,  as  wars  of  self-defence  are  eventualities 
against  which  it  is  essential  to  be  provided,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  governments  to  encourage  in 
every  way  a  knowdedge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  the  use  of  arms, 
so  that  if  the  ordinary  defensive  army  kept  always  on  foot 
should  prove  insufficient  at  any  time  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  nation  in  arms  would  rise  and  repel  the  invader. 

In  one  thing  I  think  we  are  wanting  in  England.  Loyalty 
and  love  of  country  are  not  inculcated,  as  they  should  be,  iu 
our  national  schools  ;  we  think  too  much  of  material  defences, 
and  too  little  of  national  spirit. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

o.  r.  Q. 


THE  prince’s  visit. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  make  known  to  the  readers 
of  your  columns  that  the  Loudon  Republican  Club  (of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  is  president),  will  hold  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  Hyde  Park,  at  d  r.M.,  on  Sunday  next,  18th 
inst.,  to  protest  against  the  grant  now  being  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  his  trip  to  India ;  in  order  to  show  that 
Messrs.  Macdonald,  P.  A.  Taylor,  and  Burt  really  represented 
popular  feeling  on  Thursday  last  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

S.  J.  Miott,  Secretary. 

Hall  of  Science,  142,  Old  Street,  E.C., 

July  13,  1875. 
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POETEY. 


SONG  OF  THE  SHELL. 

An  empty  shell 
With  chambers  wide, 

All  fair  and  clean  inside ; 

Swept  well  and  bare, 

And  smooth  and  whitening  in  the  air. 

1  found  it  on  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  1  passed  it  in  my  hand, 

Or  pressed  its  surface  cool  against  my  face ; 

Then  let  it  lie 

Once  more  within  its  place 

Upon  the  shore,  with  pebbles  glistening  nigh. 

Yet  by  and  by  I  caught 
It  up  again,  and  thought — 

Poor  shell !  it  had  an  aspect  sad. 

That  empty,  empty,  empty  home. 

Though  bnghtened  over  now  and  then  with  sparkling  foam. 

The  waters  rise  and  swell 

About  the  glistening  stones,  the  empty  shell. 

Or  fall  with  little  moans : 

A  soft  serene  on  high 
Is  over  the  ocean  bowed. 

With  gulfs  of  sky  between  soft  shades  of  cloud — 

■  Pearl-breasted,  opal,  grey, 

In  summer’s  liquid  day, 

Like  broods  of  doves  that  clustering  play ; 

Or  now  that  spread 
White  wings  against  the  blue. 

And  glisten  overhead. 

The  clear  air  riven  as  they  fly  swiftly  through 
With  message  given. 

Some  other  heaven  unto, 

*  From  this  near  heaven. 

A  quiet  sunlit  shore, 

A  gentle  tuneful  sea. 

Oh,  more  and  more 
It  seemetb  sad  to  me 
This  empty  shell  to  see  ; 

Which  saith,  I  think,  Look !  this  is  death 
I  taste— to  be  thus  left 

’Midst  love  and  life  and  joy,  of  joy  and  life  bereft.” 

Which  seeineth^  so  to  speak. 

In  answer  meek 

To  thousand  songs  of  joy  that  break 
From  living  things,  and  make 
Through  summer  days 
Sweet  symphony  of  praise 
For  life  complete. 

Poor  shell !  poor  empty  home 
That  long  ago  was  wont  to  roam 
Hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro. 

Where  it  was  pleased  to  go  ! 

Happily,  as  it  did  float,  a  fairy  boat 

Witnin  the  breast  of  the  sea 

Did  dive  and  dart  and  rest  wherever  it  would  be. 

Here,  little  shell,  lie  near ; 

I  press  you  closer  to  my  ear : 

Though  not  in  love  with  death  or  any  pain. 

Yet  am  I  fain  to  hear 

The  gentle  murmuring  breath 

Of  thy  lament,  the  soft  lament  of  death. 

Again  and  yet  again. 

The  same  sweet  strain 
That  is  not  death  or  pain. 

The  soft  voice  says,  In  summer  days,  as  I  lay  dying, 

A  little  spirit  came  flying 
Out  of  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Passing  by  close  to  me. 

Singing,  singing,  singing  pleasantly  i 
So  close  to  me.  I  heard 
Every  beautiful  word. 

And  this  is  the  little  strain 
He  sang  over  and  over  again ; 

Ob,  a  rose  is  the  emblem  of  love. 

And  a  bird  is  the  emblem  of  mirth, 

But  a  passion-flower  is  above 
All  the  joy  and  the  love  of  the  earth. 

Yon  glittering  world’s  remote. 

Emblems  of  faith  are  these ; 

Oh,  Hope  is  a  golden  boat 
That  rides  over  stormiest  seas. 


Life,  like  a  child,  asks  for  more  j 
Like  a  circle,  it  reaches  no  end ; 

The  emblem  of  Death  is  a  door 
Unlocked  by  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

This  is  just  how  it  fell 

Into  the  curves  of  each  winding  cell ; 

This  is  just  how  the  soft  words  swell 
To  and  fro,  like  the  sea’s  ebb  and  flow. 

Every  day  and  all  day — 

Though  the  spirit  has  travelled  on  oceans  away ; 
Little  song  of  the  shell. 

E.  Keabt. 


LITERATUKE. 

■  —0  ■  ■ 

NATIONAL  FINANCE. 

National  Finance.  By  John  Noble.  London :  Longmans 
and  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  large  pamphlet  is  already  pretty^ 
widely  known  for  the  interesting  and  intelligent  contri¬ 
butions  which  he  has  made  to  financial  literature.  In 
the  present  instance  he  supplies  an  unusually  careful 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  financial  history  of  this 
country  since  1866,  that  date  being  selected  so  as  to  link 
this  work  on  to  one  issued  then  and  dealing  with  pre¬ 
vious  years  since  1842.  Mr.  Noble  has  not  merely  read 
Hansard,  but  has  studied  carefully  the  statistics  of  trade, 
and  traces  the  eflect  of  Budget  measures  upon  commerce 
and  prosperity  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and 
ingenious.  A  strong  Liberal  and  Free-trader,  Mr. 
Noble  naturally  dwells  with  much  attention  upon  the 
.financial  administration  of  the  last  Liberal  Government, 
and  is  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Lowe  higher  in  the  rank  of 
British  financiers  than  he  is  usually  thought  worthy  to 
stand.  To  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Noble  does 
scant  justice.  He  is  far  too  rigid  a  theorist  for  them, 
and  cannot  understand  how  the  Fates  were  against  them 
in  their  efforts  at  economy.  How  could  a  Government, 
bent  upon  leading  an  easy  life  in  the  paradise  of  the 
comfortable,  help  the  cost  of  the 'Abyssinian  War  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  estimates  by  a  few  millions  ?  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  all  departments  of  State  should  begin 
to  get  beyond  bounds,  just  as  it  was  natural  that  the 
unpleasant  Liberals  should  be  summoned  to  bring  things 
into  order  again  when  the  muddle  had  begun  to  grow 
uncomfortable. 

Seriously,  however,  Mr.  Noble  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
painstaking  thought  to  his  summary  of  Esglish  finances, 
and  the  chapter  in  which  he  sums  up  the  result  of  “  Mr. 
Lowe’s  five  budgets,  1869  to  1873,”  is  most  instructive. 
When  Mr.  Lowe  succeeded  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  he  found  a 
sort  of  Augean  stable  to  clean,  and  he  cleaned  it.  All  that 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  done 
as  financiers  was  to  get  into  debt,  and  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  income-tax  as  being  a  mode  of  raising  the  receipts 
of  the  Exchequer  that  the  most  ordinary  intellect  could 
understand.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  the  two  years 
during  which  the  Tories  were  in  office  were  financially 
disastrous.  ‘  The  revenue  was  short  of  the  expenditure 
by  4,016,849Z. ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
the  expenditure  had  grown  by  2,456,000Z.  the  one  year, 
and  by  3,192,400Z.  the  other,  beyond  what  it  stood  at 
when  the  Liberals  went  out  of  office.  Mr.  Lowe  had 
not  only  to  make  good  a  deficiency  on  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  the  year,  but  to  find  money  to  pay 
4,600,000L  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian  War,  or  nearly 
7,000,000Z.  in  all,  and  most  of  this  money  he  found  by 
what  has  been  called  his  original  discovery  of  a  year 
possessed  of  five  quarters.  By  collecting  income,  land, 
and  house  taxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  instead  of 
spreading  their  payment  virtually  over  two  years,  he 
turned  his  deficit  on  the  ordinary  Budget  into  an  esti¬ 
mated  surplus  sufficient  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
Abyssinian  debt,  at  the  same  time  abolishing  some 
minor  taxes  and  the  duty  on  corn-flour,  as  well  as  lifting 
one  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pennies  from  the  income-tax. 
This  stroke  of  magic  was  not  at  all  relished  by  the 
Conservative  party,  nor  altogether  by  some  Liberals, 
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who  thought  they  were  being  mnlcted  in  having  to  pay 
up  at  once  in  so  summary  a  fashion.  The  old  expensive 
way  commended  itself  to  many  becanse  it  was  old  and 
expensive,  and  there  was  a  go^  deal  of  hnbbub.  But, 
as  Mr.  Noble  says,  Mr.  Lowe  was  too  many  for  the 
Opposition,  and  carried  his  point  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Noble  discusses  fairly  enough  the 
effect  of  the  measure  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

One  of  the  principal  complaints  urged  against  the  change  in  the 
time  of  collecting  the  income-tax,  was  that  five  quartew  had  to  be 
paid  within  the  financial  year.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  did  not  think 
it  beneath  bis  dignity  to  employ  this  exploded  ^ievance  as  an 
election  cry,  although  he  must  have  known  that  it  could  not  Ije 
avoided  whenever  the  change  was  made,  which  required  the  whole 
year's  tax  to  be  collected  within  the  year ;  it  was,  moreover,  asso¬ 
ciated  by  Mr.  Lowe  with  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  by  a 
penny,  and  by  such  a  remission  of  other  taxation  as  provided  a 
complete  compensation  for  any  inconvenience  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  experienced.  For  an  example  of  the  real  effect  of  this 
change  as  respects  the  income-tax,  the  case  of  an  income  of  300/. 
a  year  may  be  taken.  If  no  alteration  had  been  made  the  tax  would 
have  remained  at  sixpence,  and  the  owner  of  such  an  income  would 
have  paid  one  quarter’s  tax  of  the  previous  year,  and  three  quarters 
of  the  current  year,  in  all  7/.  1 0«.  Mr.  Lowe  reduced  the  tax  by  a 
penny  for  the  current  year,  so  that  there  had  to  be  paid,  during  the 
financial  year,  one  year’s  tax  at  fivepence,  amounting  to  61.  58.,  and 
one  quarter’s  arrears  at  sixpence,  1/.  17*.  6d.,  making  the  total  pay¬ 
ment  SI.  28.  6d.,  or  128.  6d.  more  than  would  have  been  paid  under 
the  old  system.  As  compensation  he  had  his  corn  free  of  duty,  the 
fire  insurance  duty  repealed,  and  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
special  taxes  on  locomotion.  This  calculation  moreover  presumed 
tMt  the  tax  would  have  been  continued  at  sixpence,  whereas  it  would 
in  all  probability,  but  for  Mr.  Lowe’s  scheme,  have  been  raised  to 
sevenpence,  and  there  would  have  been  paid  one  quarter  at  sixpence 
and  three  quarters  at  sevenpence,  or  8/.  8s.  Sd.  instead  of  8/.  2s.  6d. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  hardship  in  such  a  case  us  this,  and  it 
is  tvpical  of  a  very  considerable  class.  The  more  wealthy  taxpayers 
derived  an  additional  advantage  from  the  re<luced  duty  on  horses, 
carriages,  and  senants.  and  all  classes  escaped  the  additional  taxa¬ 
tion  that,  but  for  Mr.  Lowe’s  proposals,  would  have  been  required 
in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  deficiency. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either  that  the  so-called 
five  quarters  obtained  in  the  one  year  did  not  in  any  way 
represent  more  money  than  was  due  taken  out  of  tax¬ 
payers’  pockets.  All  that  Mr.  Lowe  affected  was  to  col¬ 
lect  the  arrears  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  whole  of 
the  current  financial  year’s  taxes  within  that  year.  It 
was  an  abolition  of  credit  in  fact,  and  a  demand  that  the 
taxpayer  should  meet  his  overdue  obligations  at  once 
and  pay  up  promptly  on  current  account.  Henceforth 
the  year  was  to  be  sufficient  for  itself,  and  that  was  a 
great  reform. 

During  the  five  years  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  held  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  very  large  remis¬ 
sions  of  taxation  were  made  ;  but  Mr.  Noble  says  the  re¬ 
mission  was  not  quite  fairly  dealt  out,  as  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes.  Quoting  the  figures  of  the 
“  Statistical  Abstract,”  he  says  : — 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  although  Mr.  Ix>we  divided  his  remissions 
with  tolerable  equality  between  direct  and  indirect  fixation,  the 
lion’s  share  of  advantage  was  conferred  upon  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  amount  of  relief  which  they  obtained  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  income-tax,  assessed  taxes,  and  stamps,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  was  6,673,383/. ;  while  the  remission 
of  customs  and  excise,  the  only  way  in  which  any  advantage  could 
bo' obtained  by  the  wage-receiving  classes,  was  only  5,777,915/. 
This  sum,  moreover,  was  not  exclusively  appropriated  by  them,  as  the 
articles  u|K)n  which  taxation  w<is  repealed  or  reduced  were  of  uni¬ 
versal  consumption  in  every  rank  of  life.  If  only  one-fourth  of 
these  duties  were  paid  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  their  totj\l 
relief  from  taxation,  during  this  period,  was  8,117,861/.,  while  that 
of  the  working  classes  was  only  4,333,437/.  This  fact  is  an  admir¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  inherent  inequality  of  all  tuxes  upon  con¬ 
sumption. 

An  analysis  of  the  items  of  this  remission — which 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  twelve  and  a-half  millions — 
bears  out  in  the  main  Mr.  Noble’s  strictures  ;  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  assess  the  proportions  of  all 
the  taxes  repealed  by  any  rigid  scale,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
say  exactly  what  does  and  what  does  not  bear  upon  this 
class  or  that.  Amongst  assessed  taxes,  the  abolition  of 
newspaper  impressed  stamps,  for  example,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  repeal  of  fire  insurance  duty,  benefitted  the 
lower  classes  to  a  very  appreciable  extent. 

In  addition  to  the  great  remission  of  taxation, 
Mr.  Lowe  efiected  during  his  reign  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  a  marked  reduction  in  the  National  Debt. 


Had  he  not  been  obliged  to  create  new  stock  for  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraph,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  terminable  annuity  scheme,  the  reduction  would 
have  reached  nearly  38,000,000Z.  As  it  was,  the  debt  waa 
reduced  by  over  26,000,000/.,  while  the  Abyssinian  War 
and  the  Alabama  Award  were  also  paid  for — ^no  incon-^ 
siderable  triumph  of  financial  skill  and  courage. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Noble’s  narrative,  but  Mr.  Noble- 
is  not  merely  a  chronicler ;  he  is  a  theorist  as  well, 
and  the  theoretical  portion  of  his  book  is  nearly  as- 
interesting,  if  not  quite  so  valuable,  as  the  histori¬ 
cal.  An  out-and-out  Free-trader,  nothing  can  exceed 
his  hatred  for  everything  that  fetters  ti^e.  “  The- 
Customs  House,”  he  says,  “  is  a  standing  blockade 
of  our,’  own  ports.  ...  It  is  the  worst  toll  system  ever 
devised.”  And  he  backs  up  his  assertions  with  argu¬ 
ments  many  and  specious,  if  not  strong.  We  indeed 
take  leave  to  doubt  their  strength,  and  consider  Mr. 
Noble  as  far  wrong  on  one  side  in  his  vehement  advo¬ 
cacy  of  exclusively  direct  taxation  as  the  Protectionist 
is  on  the  other.  An  analysis  which  he  goes  into  of  the 
incidences  of  taxes,  customs  dues,  and  the  like,  ought  to 
convince  himself,  even,  did  he  reflect,  that  he  may  be 
grievously  misled  by  a  hard  and  fast  apportionment  of 
their  incidences  to  this  class  and  that.  Nothing  in  this 
world  is  so  difficult  to  gauge  as  the  incidence 
of  a  tax,  and  of  a  direct  tax  as  much  as  an 
indirect.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Noble’s  darling,, 
the  income-tax,  what  can  be  found  more  arbitrary 
and  unequal  in  its  pressure  ?  No  doubt  there  is  much 
force  in  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Noble  advances,  and 
theoretically  he  is  nearly  right  in  his  principles,  but  he 
rides  his  theory  without  due  regard  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  everyday  life — of  the  very  complex  life  oP 
this  country.  Customs  and  Excise  are  in  the  abstract 
bad  institutions,  but  in  the  concrete,  and  when  applied,, 
as  they  mainly  are,  to  increasing  the  cost  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  they  do  a  good  that  the  nation  cannot  consent  to- 
abandon  until  it  has  found  some  better  way  of  checking- 
the  evil  propensities  of  so  large  a  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  They  collect  taxes,  too,  that  in  their  most  onerous 
forms  it  is  easy  for  every  man  to  regulate  the  incidence- 
of  for  himself.  If  the  English  workman  of  the  lower 
orders  did  not  degrade  himself  by  living  a  life  of  a 
beggar  and  spending  what  he  had  solicited  from  the 
people  with  whom  his  employment  brought  him 
in  contact  in  drink,  he  need  not  feel  much  aggrieved 
by  the  malt  laws.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  smoke  an  ounce  or  two  of  tobacco  a  day 
in  order  to  pay  liberally  to  customs  dues,  and  so  on, 
but  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  the  state  should  make  him 
pay  heavily  should  he  do  it.  Frame  taxes  as  you  will, 
direct  or  indirect,  ways  and  means  may  be  found  of 
making  them  oppressive  or  of  evading  the  severity  of 
their  incidence.  The  income-tax  is  more  oppressive 
than  any  excise  duty  that  exists,  and  harsher  in  its 
rough  and  ready  application. 

Still  there  is  great  force  and  suggestiveness  in  much 
that  Mr.  Noble  writes,  and  under  higher  conditions  his 
dream  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  between  nation  and 
nation  and  commodity  and  commodity  is  a  fine  one 
possibly  realisable.  There  is  point  as  well  in  his  stric¬ 
tures  upon  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  present  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  over  what  he  calls  his  scheme 
for  the  “  relief  of  local  taxation.”  Its  true  relief  is  to  bo 
found  in  heavier  taxation  of  those  most  troublesome  of 
all  monopolists,  the  landowners,  but  that  is  not  a  remedy 
that  Sir  Staftbrd  can  be  expected  to  look  to.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  business  to  cause  the  country  to  march  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  throw  either  on  to  indirect  taxation,  and  so 
in  a  considerable  degree  on  to  the  poorer  masses  of  the 
people,  or  on  to  the  income-tax  payer,  burdens  that  ought 
to  be  locally  assessed  and  locally  borne  by  special  sections 
of  the  community.  But  there  is  nothing  more  terrible,, 
moie  saddening,  and  seemingly  incurable,  than  the 
practices  of  the  landowning  rich  in  this  country 
towards  the  burdens  of  national  and  local  expenditure.. 
The  landowners  have  still  an  enormously  prepon- 
deiating  influence  in  the  realm,  an  influence  that  in 
questions  of  this  kind  out-tops  that  of  all  other  classes 
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pat  together,  and,  while  it  remains  solid,  any  hope 
of  dragging  out  of  them  a  fair  share  of  the  money 
required  for  state  or  parochial  purposes  is  folly.  It 
is  to  some  higher  share  of  the  enormously  augmented 
value  of  land,  however,  that  the  country  must  look 
for  ultimate  relief  from  its  burdens — burdens  that 
may  be  home  just  now  with  only  hero  and  there  a 
grumble,  but  which  would  almost  grind  the  masses  of 
the  people  to  powder  in  a  time  of  national  reverses  and 
distress. 

We  differ,  then,  in  some  respects  from  Mr.  Noble,  but 
can  on  the  whole  commend  his  work  as  an  honest  and 
independent  production,  containing  much  that  is  valu¬ 
able  and  suggestive  in  criticism  and  theory  as  well  as  a 
careful  resume  of  facts.  J. 


MR.  LEWES’S  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Problem*  of  Life  and  Mind.  Bj  George  Henry  Lewes.  First 

Series :  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  II.  London : 

Triibner  and  Co. 

[Second  Notice.^ 

Under  Problem  IV.  Mr.  Lewes  discusses  very  fully 
the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  and  force,  examining 
the  meaning  of  such  notions  as  impenetrability,  infinite 
divisibility,  and  indestructibility.  The  author’s  singu¬ 
larly  exact  acquaintance  with  the  most  recent  physical 
researches  and  hypothetical  interpretations  here  stands 
him  in  good  stead.  Also  we  may  trace  in  this  exposi¬ 
tion  the  results  of  the  writer’s  admirable  metaphysical 
training.  Mr.  Lewes  is  not  easily  imposed  upon  by 
mere  names.  He  fully  recognises  the  fact  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  leave  concrete  individual  facts  and  deal 
with  generalities,  we  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  abstrac¬ 
tions  for  distinct  objective  realities.  In  this  way,  as 
Mr.  Lewes  points  out,  there  has  arisen  the  gratuitous 
assumption  of  some  entity,  matter,  distinct  from  the 
qualities  which  are  known  in  the  several  modes  of  sen¬ 
sibility.  So,  again,  he  remarks  that  the  puzzle  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  has  grown  out  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  assume  that  what  is  true  of  an  attribute 
treated  as  an  ideal  abstraction  is  true  of  the  whole 
group  of  attributes  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  united 
in  reality : — 

If  we  abstract  the  attribute  of  quantity  from  aUl  the  others,  and 
operate  on  this  abstraction,  we  are  not  thereby  operating  on  the 
reality.  It  is  an  ideal,  not  a  real  operation.  The  iD6nite  divisi¬ 
bility  of  matter  is  not  more  rational  than  the  infinite  visibility  of 
matter ;  and  this  under  both  aspects.  Under  the  first  aspect,  in 
which  matter  is  not  the  sensible,  but  an  abstraction,  we  can  no 
more  divide  this  abstraction  than  we  can  see  it.  Under  the  second 
aspect,  in  which  matter  is  the  sensible,  we  know  that  it  is  divisible 
and  visible  only  within  limits. — (Pp.  284*85.) 

Mr.  Lewes  stands  wholly  on  the  empirical  grounds  in 
contending,  against  Mr.  Spencer’s  doctrine,  that  the 
axiom  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  is  not  an 
a  priori  truth,  but  an  induction  from  experience  (p.  29t> 
seq.).  Finally,  the  rival  theories  of  atoms  and  centres 
of  force  are  subjected  to  a  close  and  acute  examination, 
and  their  true  function  is  defined  as  that  of  fictions, 
which  cannot  pretend  to  represent  any  deep  reality,  and 
so  to  aid  in  solving  the  mystery  of  matter,  but  which 
are  useful  devices  for  connecting  and  classifying  obser¬ 
vations  of  widely  separated  phenomena. 

Problem  V.  discusses  force  and  cause,  and  here  it  is 
that  Mr.  Lewes  gives  a  full  exposition  of  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  causation.  He  contends  that  in  so  far  as 
force  is  a  cause  of  change,  it  is  not  something  unknow¬ 
able  and  inconceivable,  but  something  very  definitely 
known.  Rejecting  alike  the  postulate  of  theologians 
that  only  volition  can  produce  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  every  phe¬ 
nomenon,  being  the  appearance  of  a  thing  varying  with 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  percipient  mind, 
necessarily  involves  thn  existence  of  some  unknowable 
reality  behind.  Mr.  Lewes  maintains  that  an  adequate 
explanation  of  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  themselves. 
The  answer  to  the  question  why  a  given  event  falls  out 
thus  or  thus,  is  to  be  sought  not  in  any  supra-sensible 
region  but  solely  in  that  of  the  facts  themselves.  So 


far  our  author  appears  to  be  simply  re-stating  the  old 
empirical  view  of  causation  as  framed  by  Hume  and 
adopted  by  Comte,  Mill,  &c.  But,  in  trutn,  Mr.  Lewes 
holds  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Hume  and 
his  followers.  He  finds  the  notion  of  invariable  sequence, 
or,  as  Mr.  Mill  defines  it,  of  unconditional  sequence,  un¬ 
satisfying,  and  necessarily  productive  of  transcendental 
inquiry  into  some  occult  nexus.  The  one  way  to  obviate 
this  futile  speculation  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes,  to 
regard  cause  and  effect  as  abstract  terms,  representing 
not  distinct  events  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
event.  “  All  the  vexed  questions  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  causation  turn  on  the  illusory  separa¬ 
tion  of  process  and  prospect,  cause  and  effect,  which  is 
properly  a  distinction  of  aspects,  not  a  separation  of 
reals  ”  (p.  376).  Cause  is  the  term  given  to  the 
factors  which  enter  into  a  process ;  effect  signifies  the 
product  of  the  process,  the  aggregate  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  factors.  Thus,  properly  understood, 
the  phenomenal  cause  is  also  the  efficient  cause.  That 
is  to  say,  we  can  intuitively  seo  how  it  is  that  the  effect 
flows  from  its  cause.  The  mysterious  “  something  ** 
constituting  the  efficient  power  or  nerves  in  causation 
“  is  the  logical  synthesis  of  the  co-operant  factors ; 
when  the  synthesis  is  known  the  mystery  disappears  ’* 
(p.  397).  Mr.  Lewes  attacks  the  popular  notion  that 
the  cause  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  its  effect.  **  The 
distinction  of  antecedence  and  consequence  is  purely 
logical.  Causation  is  procession  ”  (p.  392).  Ho  also 
controverts  the  supposition  that  any  one  agency  is  the 
cause  of  an  event — as,  for  example,  in  the  succession  of 
brain  fever  on  a  sunstroke.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
writer  appears  (pp.  395-96),  quite  erroneously,  to  attri¬ 
bute  this  last  notion  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  was  exceedingly 
careful  to  distinguish  the  scientific  conception  of  cause 
from  this  popular  interpretation.  Mr.  Lewes  further 
defends  against  Mill  the  scholastic  notion  that  the  effect 
must  resemble  and  be  equivalent  to  the  cause.  It 
follows,  from  the  author’s  peculiar  conception  of  causa¬ 
tion,  that  Mill’s  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  causes  is 
wholly  erroneous,  no  product  being  the  result  of  more  than 
one  set  of  factors.  The  author  does  not  overlook  the  class 
of  natural  processes  in  which  unlike  factors  co-operate, 
and  in  which  a  product  is  brought  about  having 
qualities  unlike  those  of  the  factors.  This  class  of 
events,  which  Mr.  Mill  brought  under  the  head  of 
chemical  causation  as  contrasted  with  mechanical  causa¬ 
tion,  is  marked  ofl’by  Mr.  Lewes  under  the  term  emer¬ 
gent.  When  the  action  of  each  factor  can  be  traced  to 
the  end  the  product  is  a  resultant ;  when  it  is  lost  in  an 
apparently  new  phenomenon  the  product  is  an  emer¬ 
gent  (p.  412  seq.). 

Such  is  in  brief  the  author’s  account  of  causation, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  has  sufficient  originality  to 
awaken  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  to  provoke  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  criticism.  Without  seeking  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  this  new  conception,  we  will 
be  content  with  enumerating  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  present  themselves  to  ourselves  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  chapters. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  confess  to  being  a  little  staggered 
at  Mr.  Lewes’s  definition  of  the  problem  of  causation.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  “cause  ”  and  “  effect”  are  terms 
which  as  correlatives  mutually  imply  one  another.  But 
one  can  surely  speak  of  an  event  as  one  thing  and  its 
producing  cause  as  another.  Again,  we  find  an  obstacle 
in  Mr.  Lewes’s  habitual  use  of  the  term  factor  for  con¬ 
dition  or  element  of  producing  cause.  By  speaking  of 
an  event  as  the  sum  of  certain  factors,  we  may  of  course 
easily  show  that  these  differently-named  conceptions 
are  but  tw'O  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality. 
The  illustration  on  which  Mr.  Lewes  most  frequently 
dwells  as  supporting  this  view,  the  production  of  a 
compound  (as  water)  from  combining  elements,  appears 
to  us  by  no  means  to  favour  his  interpretation.  Water 
is  surely  a  perfectly  distinct  thing  from  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  go  to  its  production,  and  it  is, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  himself  hints  in  another  place,  a 
fiction  to  speak  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  existing 
in  the  water.  As  phenomenal  events  the  union  of  the 
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found  in  the  predominance  of  the  organ  (the  eye) 
from  which  it  is  derived  (p.  480). 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  several  interesting 
questions  here  raised,  more  particularly  the  problem 
how  it  is  that  the  feelings  connected  with  muscular 
action  are  made  the  basis  of  objectivity,  let  us  see  how 
Mr.  Lewes  applies  this  idea  of  the  relation  of  object  to 
feeling  to  the  question  of  causation  in  sensation. 

The  writer  boldly  denies  that  any  class  of  sensation 
is  the  effect  or  product  of  motion  alone.  The  external 
movement  produces  a  change  in  the  sensory  nerve,  and 
this  precedes  a  neural  process  in  the  sensorium,  “  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  this  neural 
process  precedes  and  produces  its  sensation  (p.  466). 
The  neural  tremors  are  but  the  other  face  of 
sensation  itself,  and  sensation  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  product  of  an  external  agent  (as  ether  vibrations) 
do-operating  with  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  organism. 
“  What  objectively  is  the  stimulus,  i.e.  agent  and  organ, 
is  subjectively  the  stimulation,”  which  shows  itself  in 
the  sensation  (p.  469).  Moreover,  this  objective  move¬ 
ment  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  but  a  mode  of  feeling — 
namely,  visual  sensation,  and  to  speak  of  its  being  the 
cause  of  a  sensation  (of  sound,  for.  example),  is  to  make 
one  mode  of  sensation  the  cause  of  another  (p.  481). 

Here  we  can  most  clearly  see  how  completely  Mr. 
Lewes  has  abandoned  the  common  empirical  view  of 
causation  as  a  simple  relation  of  phenomena  given  in 
experience  and  insusceptible  of  further  explanation. 
We  can  only  just  hint  at  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
force  themselves  on  our  attention  in  studying  this  inge¬ 
nious  theory.  First  of  all,  one  may  ask.  Does  it  not 
follow  that  if  sensation  of  sound  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  action  of  air,  tympanum,  auditory  nerve,  &c.,  it  must 
be  either  because  sensation  of  sound  is  not  really  distin¬ 
guishable  from  movement,  or  because  the  neural  process  in 
the  auditory  organ  and  its  central  connections  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  including  sensibility  to  sound  as  one  of  their 
factors  ?  Mr.  Lewes’s  language  in  different  places  seems, 
indeed,  to  favour  both  of  these  alternative  suppositions, 
though  either  alone  is  sufficient  for  his  argument.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  we  must  either  resolve  auditory 
sensation  into  movement,  or  postulate  sensibility  among 
the  objective  factors.  Is  this  not  either  to  deny  the 
distinction  between  our  sensations  altogether,  or  to  erect 
a  mere  abstraction  (sensibility)  into  an  actual  process  ? 
We  may  grant  that  this  co-operation  of  external  agent 
and  organism  is  really  the  cause  of  the  neural  process, 
also  that  the  sensation  perfectly  synchronises  with  this 
process.  Still,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  we  identify 
the  neural  process  with  the  antecedents,  external  agent 
operating  on  living  nerve  on  which  it  depends  ?  And  if 
this  is  impossible,  with  how  much  less  reason  can  the 
feeling  which,  though  it  is  so  closely  correlated  with  the 
neural  process,  is  totally  unlike  it,  be  said  to  be  identical 
with  these  antecedents  ?  Finally,  we  may  inquire  what 
difficulty,  other  than  metaphysical,  stands  in  the  way  of 
regarding  the  possibility  of  sensation  of  a  definite  kind 
— muscular  sensation  (not  the  sensation  itself,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  says) — as  the  cause  of  another  kind  of  sensation, 
and  how  we  are  to  reject  as  unsatisfactory  this  empirical 
conception  of  cause  without  drifting  towards  the  onto- 
logist’s  postulate  of  an  unknowable  force  ?  We  have 
dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  question  of  causation, 
because  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  one  incon¬ 
gruous  element  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  ably  constructed  empi¬ 
rical  philosophy.  We  must  not  close  this  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  without  expressing  our  high  admiration  at  the 
skill  and  ease  with  which  Iklr.  Lewes  moves  through  the 
intricate  world  of  abstract  notions,  and  at  his  numerous 
successes  in  tracing  back  the  pedigree  of  a  seemingly 
empty  ontological  term,  and  in  discovering  the  gos¬ 
samer-like  threads  which  connect  many  of  the  most 
abstract  and  vague  conceptions  floating  in  the  airy 
region  of  ontology  with  the  stable  ground  of  concrete 
sensible  fact.  James  Sully. 


elements  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  compound  are 
totally  distinct  and  unlike.  Mr.  Lewes  seems  to  look 
on  antecedent  and  consequent  in  a  causal  event  as  the 
anterior  and  posterior  force  or  direction  of  one  proceas, 
and  the  ground  of  this  conception  is  clearly  the  new 
scientific  doctrine  that  all  physical  phenomena  are  but 
variations  or  transformations  of  energy,  a  given  amount 
of  such  energy  being  always  recoverable  as  a  corre¬ 
sponding  quantity  in  some  other  mode.  Thus,  to  use 
Mr.  Lewes’s  woi^s,  we  may  view  every  change  as  a 
procession — as  a  simple  movement  of  an  unchangeable 
existence.  But  does  not  this  look  very  much  like  going 
back  to  a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  facts  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  correlate  forces  are  interchangeable,  that 
is,  because  they  display  a  certain  order  of  interde¬ 
pendence,  can  they  be  spoken  of  as  the  same  existence  ? 
Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  purely  phy¬ 
sical  side  of  phenomena,  and  accepting  the  supposition 
that  on  this  side  they  are  all  reducible  to  modes  of 
motion,  is  it  philosophically  correct  to  speak  of  them  as 
identical  ?  Granted  that  in  a  railway  collision  a  given 
quantity  of  molar  motion,  known  as  momentum,  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  corresponding  quantity  of  molecular 
motion,  known  as  heat,  by  what  artifice  of  language  can 
these  two  operations  be  shown  to  be  identical  to  aspects 
of  the  same  process,  separable  logically  but  not  actually  ? 
In  brief,  in  what  sense  can  one  mode  of  movement  in 
one  section  of  matter  be  said  to  bo  identical  with  another 
mode  in  another  section,  while,  moreover,  as  antecedent 
and  consequent,  they  occupy  distinct  places  in  the 
temporal  order  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  here 
gliding  into  that  very  habit  of  hypostasizing  mental 
abstractions,  against  which  he  utters  so  many  a  whole¬ 
some  warning  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  in  accepting  this  j 
view  of  causation.  It  is  only  on  their  objective  side,  as 
reducible  to  terms  of  matter  in  motion,  that  events  have 
the  relation  of  equivalence  just  alluded  to.  On  their 
subjective  side  they  are  wholly  heterogeneous,  and 
incapable  of  being  brought  under  a  common  conception, 
such  as  that  of  motion.  Light,  sound,  heat,  are,  as 
sensations,  unique  orders  of  phenomena,  and  though  it 
may  be  possible  to  establish  the  dependence  of  all  sen¬ 
sations  on  varieties  of  motion,  by  no  forcing  of  language 
could  these  feelings  themselves  be  described  as  forms  of 
motion.  This  point  was  brought  out  with  admirable 
clearness  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  showed  that  explanation, 
and  so  the  reduction  of  natural  laws  to  unity  must 
always  be  limited  by  the  number  of  our  distinct  sensi¬ 
bilities.  (‘  Logic,’  Book  III.  ch.  xiv.  §  2.)  How  does 
Mr.  Lewes  propose  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  motion  is 
followed  now  by  a  sensation  of  colour,  now  by  one  of 
tone,  and  so  on,  with  his  view  of  causation  as  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  factors  and  product?  Tho  answer  to  this 
question  must  bo  sought  in  the  author’s  discussion  of 
tlie  Sixth  Problem  on  “  Tho  Absolute  in  the  Correla¬ 
tions  of  Feeling  and  Motion,”  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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GLIMPSES  OP  THE  SUPERNATURAL.  choose  to  believe  yon.”  So  canine  an  appetite  for  the 
Glimp«.c/lhe  Supernatural;  Facte,  Record.,  and  Tra-  “ai^e»0“8  «  wholly  disentitled  to  the  res^t  we 

ditions  relating  to  Breame,  Chnens,  Miraculous  Occurrences,  Accord  to  the  candour  of  Mr,  Wallace,  of  whose  argu- 
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Apparitions,  ^c.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Lee,  D.C.L. 
Two  Volumes.  London  :  King  and  Co. 


ments  for  “Spiritualism”  Dr.  Lee  has  made  consider¬ 
able  use.  So  long,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Wallace  keeps  to 


Dr.  Lee  is  an  Anglo-Catholic  divine,  and  his  theory  i  generalities  he  does  excellently  well,  and  almost  per- 
of  “  the  supernatural  ”  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  ac-  suades  us  to  anticipate  that  convictions  expressed  in 
knowledgment  of  a  region  of  incorporeal  existence  from  such  sensible  and  really  scientific  language  will  after  all 
whose  bourne  a  stray  traveller  does  occasionally  return,  bo  found  to  repose  on  some  basis  of  observation  and 


but  involves  a  firm  belief  in  all  the  mythology  of  the  experiment.  It  is  mortifying  to  discover  at  last  that 
Catholic  Church.  The  tide  of  modern  credulity,  in  although  Mr.  Wallace  can  assign  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
this  country  at  least,  does  not  at  present  set  very  reasons  why  Spiritualism  might  bo  admissiblo  upon  the 
strongly  in  this  particular  direction,  and  Dr.  Lee  has  production  of  sufficient  evidence,  the  evidence  resolves 
found  it  expedient  to  smuggle  in  his  saints  and  angels  itself  into  a  flowerpot  and  a  photograph  from  the  New 
and  devils  in  the  more  picturesque  society  of  appari-  Road. 

tions  and  omens,  nay  even  of  rapping  spirits,  the  Dr.  Lee  is  as  much  a  Spiritualist  as  Mr.  Wallace,  but 
latest  fashion  of  the  age.  Just  as  when  a  city  is  in  diflers  from  the  latter  in  his  theory  of  the  phenomena, 
danger  of  capture  “  old  men  gird  on  their  old  swords  and  j  which  he  attributes  to  the  agency  of  the  devil.  He 
go  to  man  the  wall,”  so  now  that  the  fixity  of  natural  logically  extends  his  faith  to  witchcraft ;  he  is  quite 
law  is  becoming  an  axiom  with  reflecting  minds,  every  clear  that  a  witch  should  not  be  sufiered  to  live,  and 
imaginable  superstitious  entity,  from  Lucifer  to  Plan-  were  society  regulated  on  his  principles,  would  be  bound 
chette,  is  summoned  to  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered  in  consistency  to  bum  Mrs.  Hayden.  Demoniacal  pos- 
fortress  of  supernaturalism.  Things  must  bo  desperate  session  is  an  inevitable  corollary,  and  he  fortifies  his 
indeed  when  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  belief  on  this  head  by  the  production  of  a  passage  from 
can  cite  with  apparent  assent  the  statement  that  “  in  the  diary  of  a  Cornish  clergyman  of  the  time  of 
the  years  1830  and  1831  blood  miraculously  flowed  from  |  Charles  II.,  which  is,  however,  very  obviously  a  produc- 
the  arms  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Tolentino  in  Italy.”  We  tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only  commenda- 
cannot,  however,  blame  him  ;  childish  and  ridiculous  tion  wo  can  award  him  is  for  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
as  such  stories  are,  they  are  nevertheless  the  only  the  value  of  first-hand  testimony  than  is  usual  with 
ones  to  his  purpose,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  writers  of  his  stamp.  He  is  laudably  anxious  to  give 
which,  if  authenticated,  could  actually  establish  a  vio-  names  and  addresses  w'hen  he  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
lation  of  natural  law.  A  bleeding  .mummy  or  effigy  his  informants,  and  no  man  can  do  more.  The  eviden- 
(we  do  not  know  under  which  description  to  range  the  tial  value  of  anecdotes,  where  such  information  is  with- 
Tolentino  St.  Nicholas)  is  undoubtedly  a  miracle ;  a  re-  held,  is  manifestly  nothing.  The  cases  in  which  is 
appearing  spirit  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  most  accorded  are  usu^ly  narratives  of  appearances  at  the 
determined  antagonist  of  miraculous  interferences  might  moment  of  death  to  friends  or  kindred  at  a  distance, 
admit  the  truth  of  every  one  of  Dr.  Lee’s  stories  of  These  stories  undoubtedly  deserve  more  attention  than 
apparitions  without  being  moved  from  his  position  in  the  the  rest,  as  the  rejection  of  them  in  a  case  where  the 
least.  They  are  simply  nihil  ad  rem.  If  disembodied  contemporaneousness  of  the  death  and  the  apparition  is 
spirits  exist  and  occasionally  become  visible,  this  amounts  fairly  well  attested,  requires  the  admission  of  two  d priori 
to  no  infringement  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  merely  to.  improbable  circumstances — a  strange  hallucination  and 
an  extension  of  their  sphere.  The  existence  of  such  ■  a  singular  coincidence.  Illusion  is  possible,  and  coinci- 
beings  would  be  fully  as  “  natural”  as  Dr.  Lee’s  own,  ;  dence  is  possible,  but  the  concurrence  of  both  must  be 
and  their  apparitions  would  be  as  much  a  portion  of  felt  by  impartial  persons  to  be  a  large  concession  to  the 
the  law  of  their  being  as  the  confusion  of  thought  which  pooh-pooh  theory,  and  the  belief  in  apparitions  to  this 
incapacitates  him  from  distinguishing  between  the  ex-  extent  is  not  incorrectly  stated  by  Mr.  Lang,  in  his  able 
traordinary  and  the  miraculous  is  of  his  own.  It  is  article  on  the  subject  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Ency- 
fiurprising,  moreover,  that  he  should  fail  to  perceive  clopoedia  Britannica,*  to  be  “  more  widely  spread  and 
how  heavily  his  favourite  stories  of  omens  and  prophetic  more  firmly  held  among  the  educated  classes  than 
dreams  tell  against  his  own  theology.  Presentiment  it  has  been  for  centuries.”  The  problem  is,  in  the 
implies  fatality.  There  could  surely  be  no  more  conclu-  first  instance,  to  determine  w’hether,  as  expressed  by 
sive  proof  of  the  inexorable  sequence  of  events  than  that  Mr.  Lang,  “  the  number  of  well-attested  coincidences 
of  a  circumstance  being  realised  subjectively  ere  it  has  i  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  movement  of 


actually  taken  place. 


apparition  exceeds  the  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Lee’s  mind  is  indifierently  allow.”  When  this  is  once  settled  it  may  be  further 
constituted  for  serious  investigation  of  any  sort,  and  inquired  w’hether  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the 
that  his  services  to  his  cause  are  likely  to  be  confined  phenomenon  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  the  latter 
to  the  humble  and  ordinary  department  of  miracle-  is  merely  a  species  of  clairvoyance.  Some  of  Dr. 
mongering.  This  judgment  is  by  no  means  founded  on  Lee’s  instances  of  this  description  of  apparition  are 
an  indiscriminate  disdain  for  the  advocates  of  the  super-  :  worth  sifting,  others  are  condemned  ah  initio  by  the 
natural  as  such,  but  on  repeated  instances  of  Dr.  Lee’s  narrator’s  palpable  credulity  and  love  of  embellishment, 
thoughtlessness  or  disingenuousness.  He  appeals,  for  A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  for  example,  is  not  con- 
instance,  to  a  bas-relief  on  the  Antonino  column  as  a  tent  with  having  seen  his  son  at  the  moment  of  death, 
corroboration  of  the  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  but  will  have  it  that  he  appeared  in  company  with  St. 
although  a  moment’s  reflection  must  have  shown  him  Stanislaus  Kostka.  If  such  is  the  case  with  these  cora- 
that  the  appearance  of  the  record  in  such  a  place  is  a  paratively  simple  stories,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
clear  proof  that  the  miracle  was  not  attributed  to  the  ordinary  run  of  ghost  stories  are  likely  to  fare  when 
Christians  but  to  the  Pagans.  He  tries  to  pass  ott*  submitted  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  Beresford  ghost, 
Lactantius  and  Nazarius  as  indirect  vouchers  for  the  though  Dr.  Lee  ignores  the  fact,  has  fared  badly  in  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Cross  to  Constantine,  hands  of  Mr.  Hayward ;  and  the  Sherbroke  legend  is 
though  he  cannot  be  ignomnt  that  their  silence  is  among  deprived  of  its  startling  climax  by  the  discovery  that 
the  causes  which  have  led  the  most  devout  Catholics  to  the  deceased  youth  never  had  a  twin-brother.  Dr. 
discredit  the  whole  story.  He  dwells  on  Mr.  Lane’s  Lee’s  new  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  unseen 
story  of  the  Egyptian  magician  while  slurring  over  the  world  are  for  the  present  screened  from  scrutiny  by  the 
subsequent  exposure  of  the  imposture ;  he  recounts  the  lack  of  data  ;  but  the  habitual  fancifulness  or  mendacity 
legend  of  the  African  martyrs,  said  to  have  retained  the  of  such  narratives  may  be  equally  well  exhibited  by  an 
faculty  of  speech  after  the  amputation  of  their  tongues,  example  from  another  quarter,  attested  by  more  respect- 
just  as  though  Mr.  Twisleton  had  never  written,  dis-  able  authority  than  anything  in  Dr.  Lee’s  collection, 
missing  that  gentleman’s  irrefutable  essay  with  what  but  than  which  nothing  in  Dr.  Lee’s  collection  can  be 
virtually  amounts  to  “  I  can’t  answer  you,  but  I  don’t  more  demonstrably  fictitious. 
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The  late  Mr.  Adolphus,  the  celebrated  Old  Bailey 
barrister,  was  entrusted  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
murderer  Greenacre.  In  the  memoir  of  him  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henderson  (London,  1871),  she  states 
(page  163) 

I  remember  my  father’s  uneasiness  when  Greenacre  was  brought 
up  day  after  day  before  the  magistrate  and  nothing  could  go  on 
towards  his  committal,  the  head  of  the  wretched  victim,  Hannah 
Brown,  not  having  been  found.  Pieces  of  cut-up  flesh  could  not  be 
identified,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  adjourn  over  and  over, 
in  very  faint  hope.  A  most  wonderful  circumstance  occurred  at 
last,  and  settled  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Henderson  then  proceeds  to  detail  circumstantially 
how  an  acquaintance  of  the  murdered  woman’s  dreamed 
four  times  successively  that  the  head  would  be  found 
buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayswater ;  how  she 
took  her  husband  to  dig  there  and  it  was  found  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  how  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  evidence  of  a 
gentleman  who  picked  out  Greenacre  from  thirty  other 
persons  as  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  alighting  from  an 
omnibus  near  the  spot  where  the  head  was  subsequently 
discovered,  carrying  something  in  a  sack.  No  evidence 
could  well  appear  more  entitled  to  attention  than  this 
disinterested  testimony  of  a  most  respectable  lady,  above 
all  suspicion  of  intentional  deception,  to  an  incident 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
the  life  of  her  own  father,  with  whom  she  was  in  daily 
communication  at  the  time — tendered,  moreover,  in  the 
face  of  oflBcial  records,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  hundreds 
of  persons  perfectly  cognisant  of  all  the  details  of  the 
case.  Such  testimony  has  primd  facie  precisely  the 
same  claims  to  attention  as  a  narrative  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  by  Pontius  Pilate’s  wife.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
contrary  to  fact  in  every  particular.  There  was  no 
dream.  The  head  of  Greenacre’s  victim  was  not  found 
buried  near  Bayswater,  •  or  buried  at  all ;  nor  was  it 
sought  for  in  any  such  quarter.  It  was  found  in  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  near  Stepney,  and  the  discovery  was 
wholly  accidental.  The  man  alighting  from  the  omnibus 
is  a  myth.  Greenacre’s  prosecution  can  never  have  been 
for  a  moment  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  head,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  was  found  on  January  7,  1837,  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  offender  did  not  take  place  until 
March  24.  No  remand  on  this  account,  therefore,  ever 
took  place  ;  and,  notwithstanding  ^Irs.  Henderson’s  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  to  her  father’s  uneasiness  while  the 
case  was  before  the  magistrate,  his  first  appearance  in 
connection  with  it  was  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
April  10.  (See  the  Times'  reports,  passim.)  Hero, 
then,  is  a  conclusive  instance  of  the ‘inadequacy  of  testi¬ 
mony  to  establish  a  supernatural  story,  oven  in  the  case 
of  a  witness  of  good  education,  unblemished  character, 
absolute  disinterestedness,  and  the  best  possible  means 
of  knowing  the  truth.  Even  Dr.  Lee,  we  should  think, 
will  hardly  maintain  that  Mrs.  Henderson’s  credibility 
as  a  voucher  to  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been 
increased  if  she  had  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  if  our  acquaintance  with  the  circumstance  had  been 
solely  derived  from  herself.  We  may  add  that  her 
narrative  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  a  silcntio^  the  assumption  that  what  no¬ 
body  has  contradicted  nobody  can  contradict.  It  was 
published  four  years  since  in  a  widely  circulated  volume, 
and  in  the  lifetime  of  numerous  persons  acquainted  with 
the  truth ;  it  might  have  been  upset  in  an  instant  by 
anyone  who  would  have  taken  the  trouble  .to  refer  to  a 
file  of  the  Times ^  and  it  has  nevertheless,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  remained  unchallenged  to  this  day. 


CHRONICLES  OF  DUSTYPORE. 

Chronicles  of  Dusty  fort.  By  the  Author  of  *  Wheat  and  Tares,’ 
*  Late  Laurels.’  lx>ndon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

The  ‘  Chronicles  of  Dusty  pore  ’  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  most  flippant  society  in  the  world.  In  India  there 
are  no  books,  no  pictures,  no  music  to  talk  about,  and 
men  and  women  are  driven  to  discussing  pay,  pension, 
and  promotion.  Military  men,  finding  time  hang  heavy 
on  their  hands,  take  to  beating  their  neighbours  and 
loving  their  neighbour’s  wife.  The  women,  having 


none  of  the  Martha  cares  which  occupy  the  matron’s 
attention  in  England,  and  never  having  received  suflB,- 
cient  education  to  enable  them  to  take  an  interest  in 
intellectual  pursuits,  devote  themselves  to  brainless 
flirtations.  These  flirtations  are  generally  more  silly 
than  naughty.  Some  day — perhaps  a  distant  one,  wo 
fear — Anglo-Indian  society  may  learn  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  millions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives.  The 
‘  Chronicles  of  Dustypore  ’  holds  up  the  mirror  to 
Anglo-Indian  society. 

Maud  Vernon,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  goes  out  to 
India  at  an  early  age,  and  she  takes  with  her  a  highly 
effective  pair  of  eyes,  good  looks — as  to  which  women 
might  cavil,  but  every  man  would  be  a  firm  believer — 
and  the  manner  of  an  eager  child.  The  aunt  with 
whom  Maud  goes  to  live  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  “  coruscated  with  cheerfulness,  courage, 
mirth.”  At  Dustypore,  Maud  meets  with  two  admirers 
— Jem  Sutton  and  Mr.  Desveeux.  Jem  Sutton  is  a 
hero  dear  to  novelists.  He  was  “tall,  strong,  with 
beautiful  features,  and  eyes  as  soft  and  tender  as  a 
woman’s ;  indeed,  a  great  deal  softer  than  most 
women’s.”  He  had  “  a  sabre-cut  across  his  forehead,” 
and  he  read  the  ‘  Idylls  of  the  King  ’in  a  “  sweet,  im¬ 
pressive  manner.”  We  fear  most  women  would  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  love  Sutton  as  to  love  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  King  Arthur.  Both  are  good — too  good 
for  mortals.  Poor  fallen  human  nature  likes  its 
Launcelots.  Mr.  Desveeux,  however,  is  a  very  poor 
Launcelot.  He  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
creatures  we  have  ever  met  with.  We  hope  that  he  is 
not  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  ordinary  Competition 
Wallah.  His  manners  are  those  of  a  shop-boy,  and  his 
wits  are  only  sufficient  to  make  him  conceited.  This  is 
the  way  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  talk  to  a  young 
lady.  The  educated  Hindu  may  well  curl  his  lip  when 
he  reads  it, 

“  Your  toes !  ”  cried  Desveeux  with  effusion.  “  He  wanted  to 
adore  them  as  I  do — sweet  points  where  all  the  concentrated  poetry 
of  your  being  gathers.  Put  out  that  fairy  little  satin  shoe  and  let 
me  adore  them  too  !  ” 

Desvooux  says — 

“  All  women  like  me ;  partly  it  is  for  my  good  looks,  of  course, 
and  partly  for  my  dancing.” 

All  women  are  not  idiots,  and  we  do  not 
think  any  gentlewoman  would  tolerate  a  man 
like  Desveeux.  Sutton  gets  wounded  in  a  hill 
foray,  comes  back  to  bo  nursed  at  the  Vernons,  and 
marries  Maud.  The  two  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the 
most  idyllic  of  life’s  camp  life  in  India.  If  a  man  wants 
freedom,  unconstraint,  and  tranquillity  tent  life  in  the 
winter  months  in  India  is  the  place  to  find  it.  The  first 
year  of  wedded  life  js  a  series  of  experiments  in  getting 
on ;  two  wheels,  however  nicely  fitted,  are  likely  to  rub 
a  little  at  some  point  of  contact  or  other.  Maud  thinks,  in 
the  case  of  Sutton,  that  something  more  unheroic  would 
perhaps  have  been  sometimes  a  relief.  She  finds  life,  with 
a  strong,  silent,  scarred  “  incarnation  of  romance,”  rather 
dreary,  and  an  opportune  feverish  attack  sends  her  off 
alone  to  the  hills,  where  she  finds  her  objectionable  Com¬ 
petition  Wallah,  and  flirts  with  him  as  only  married  women 
in  India  can  flirt.  Even  the  Elysians,  who  are  by  no 
means  squeamish,  are  shocked,  and  the  great  Viceroy  knits 
his  brow.  The  flirtation  goes  so  far  that  Maud  gives 
Desveeux  a  “  long,  sweet,  earnest  caress,  the  sudden 
outburst  of  gratitude,  tenderness,  and  regret.”  Sudden 
outbursts  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
married  women  towards  bachelors  are  dangerous,  and 
in  England  are  apt  to  lead  to  disagreeable  law  proceed¬ 
ings.  However,  fortunately  for  Maud,  she  hears  that 
her  husband  is  stricken  with  cholera,  and  goes  down  to 
the  plains  to  nurse  him.  When  her  husband  is  well 
enough  she  makes  her  coiffession,  and  Sutton  is  the 
most  forgiving  of  men.  ' 

“  But,”  said  Maud,  her  cheeks  burning  scarlet  at  the  awful  con¬ 
fession  which  conscience  compelled  her  to  make,  “that  is  not  all: 
I  gave  him  a  kiss!"  “  Then,’’  said  her  husband,  “you  gave  him  » 
g^t  deal  more  than  he  deserved,  whoever  he  was.  Well,  now, 
give  me  one,  and  let  us  say  no  more  about 
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The  career  of  Maud  may  perhaps  be  like  the  career  of 
ordinary  girls  and  married  women  in  India.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  tone  of  Anglo-Indian  society  is  very  low. 

The  minor  characters  in  the  book  are  well  sketched, 
and  true  to  life.  There  is  the  chairman  of  the  Salt 
Board,  Mr.  Fotheringham,  the  gentlemanly  man, 
**  lymphatic  in  temperament,  inordinately  vain,  and  the 
yirtim  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  enumerating  platitudes,” 
who  regarded  “  an  aspect  of  serene,  benevolent,  and 
consistent  infallibility  as  the  first  of  duties;”  Mr. 
Secretary  Strutt,  the  man  “  with  no  sand  in  his  head,” 
whose  answers  are  unanswerable,  his  reports  efiective, 
his  explanations  convincing.  With  regard  to  the 
revolt  in  the  hills — 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  Strutt  had  his  own  way,  he  would 
have  knocked  the  afiair  off  in  half-a-dozen  well-rounded,  vague, 
magniloquent  phrases ;  have  left  the  connection  of  the  Board  with 
the  whole  thing  in  obscurity,  have  congratulated  the  Government 
on  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  troops,  and  paid  Providence  a 
handsome  complfinent  on  the  fortunate  turn  which  events  had 
taken. 

Blunt,  “  whose  coughs  were  quite  like  oaths,”  and  who  ^ 
could  throw  an  expression  that  sounded  horribly  like 

“  d - m  it  ”  into  his  mode  of  clearing  his  throat ;  he 

had  a^  sturdy  cob  on  which  he  used  to  ride  about  m  the 
mornings  acquiring  health  and  strength  to  be  disagree¬ 
able  the  entire  day,  and  devising  schemes  of  revolution 
as  he  went.  Blunt  was  an  official  sent  from  England,  and 
did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  so  dear  to  old  Indians,  that 
there  must  be  an  inner  and  spiritual  sense  by  which  the 
affairs  of  India  must  be  apprehended.  “  It  is  the  float¬ 
ing  balance,”  said  Fotheringham,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
assurance  arising  from  his  having  given  the  same  reply 
frequently  before,  and  always  found  it  answer.  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  trace  it,  then,”  said  Blunt,  pushing  the 
papers  across  to  Fotheringham  in  the  most  unfeeling 
way,  “  I  cannot.” 

The  descriptions  of  nature  are  admirably  done.  The 
following  is  photographic  in  its  accuracy: — “Vast 
plains,  a  dead  level  but  for  an  occasional  clump  of 
palms  or  the  dome  of  some  despoiled  and  crumpling 
tomb,  stretched  away  on  every  side,  and  ended  in  a  hazy 
quivering  horizon  that  spoke  of  infinite  heat.”  The 
crows  sat  gasping,  open-beaked,  as  if  protesting  against 
having  been  lx>rn  into  so  sulphurous  an  existence.  Here 
and  there  a  well,  with  its  huge  lumbering  wheel  and 
patient  bullocks,  went  creaking  and  groaning  night  and 
day,  as  if  earth  grudged  the  tiny  rivulet  coming  so  toil- 
ftilly  from  her  breast,  and  gave  it  up  with  sighs  of  pain. 

“  The  sky  was  cloudless,  pitiless,  and  brazen.”  What 
one  feels  most  in  Indian  scenery  is  the  absence  of  blue 
shadows.  Every  shadow  is  brown.  The  author  is 
equally  at  home  in  describing  the  giant  Himalayas,  and 
great  is  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  brown  barren 
plains : — 

The  hillside  around  vras  covered  thick  vrith  forest  growth  of 
tropical  luxuriance.  On  the  heights  above,  a  clump  of  rhododen¬ 
drons  glowed  with  a  rosy  glory;  here,  on  a  rugged  precipice,  a 
storm-stricken  deodar  spread  its  vast  flat  branches  as  if  to  brave  the 
storm  and  the  lightning  strokes  such  as  had  before  now  seamed  its 
bark.  The  path  below  was  overhang  with  a  dense  growth  of  bam¬ 
boo,  each  stem  a  miracle  of  grace,  and  growing  at  last  to  an 
inextricable  jungle  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  mountain  gorge. 
Fantastic  creepers  in  fantastic  exuberance  tossed  wildly  about  the 
crag’s  side,  or  hung  festooning  the  roadside  with  a  gorgeous  natural 
tapestry.  A  hundred  miles  away  the  everlasting  snow-clad  summits, 
which  had  stood  out  so  clear  in  the  grey  morning,  when  they  first 
omerg^  from  their  couch  of  clouds,  w’ere  fading  into  faintness  as 
the  bright  daylight  poured  about  them. 


ART  GALLERIES  OF  HOLLAND  AND 
BELGIUM. 

A  "Pocket  Gtiide  to  the  Public  and  Private  Art  Galleriee  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  By  Lord  Bouald  Gower.  London :  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  1875. 

This  little  volume  is  deserving  of  much  praise,  and 
we  trust  that  its  success  will  induce  the  author  to  carry 
on  in  other  continental  countries  what  he  has  so  well 
commenced  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Art-joumeys 
have  often  been  undertaken  by  artists  and  dilettanti^ 
put  the  fruits  have  seldom  been  garnered  or  preserve 
in  any  practical  manner.  A  few  years  ago  M.  Burger 


■  undertook  a  similar  pilgrimage  for  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  but 
the  results  were,  we  believe,  buried  in  some  long-for¬ 
gotten  annual,  and  at  any  rate  were  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  absolutely  useless  to  the  ordinary  traveller  who 
prudently  reduces  his  library  and  his  wardrobe  to  a 
minimum.  Lord  Ronald  Gower’s  work  is  planned  with 
judgment,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  is  carried  out  with  skill, 
but  he  has  but  skimmed  the  surface  of  his  work.  Ho 
starts  at  Rotterdam,  and,  beginning  with  the  Museum, 
acts  as  cicerone  through  the  Boyman’s  Collection,  which 
exhibits  the  anomaly  of  having  the  best  built  and  beat 
lighted  rooms  and  containing  almost  the  poorest  pictures 
of  any  collection  in  Holland.  Each  picture  of  any  his¬ 
torical  importance  or  artistic  value  is  noted  in  our 
“  Guide  Book,”  and  its  relation  to  other  pictures  of  the 
same  master  or  school  tersely  stated,  and  a  short  notioe 
of  the  artist  is  in  most  cases  added. 

The  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Rotterdam  Museum, 
though  less  known,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the*pictures. 
It  contains  over  two  thousand  sketches,  ancient  and 
modem,  from  Schon  and  Raffaelle  to  Morland  and 
Smirke,  and  includes  the  only  known  drawing  by  Franz 
Hals,  representing  a  dissecting  theatre,  which  naturally 
recalls  Rembrandt’s  greater  picture  at  the  Hague, 
whither  we  next  follow  our  guide.  Besides  the  Mauritz- 
huis  or  National  Gallery  there  are  at  the  Hague  the 
private  collections  of  Baron  Steengracht,  of  M.  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  first  contains  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  “  Bathsheba,”  a  work  of  first-rate  merit,  and 
side  by  side  with  it  Van  de  Werff ’s  treatment  of  the  same 
subject.  Here  also  are  good  specimens  of  Adrian  Van 
de  Velde,  P.  de  Hoogh,  Paul  Potter,  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  and  many  others,  not  forgetting,  perhaps,  the 
finest  work  by  Teniers  in  Holland — “  The  Works  of 
Mercy.”  Four  replicas  of  this  picture  are  in  existence, 
but  of  them  that  in  Steengracht  Gallery  is  undoubtedly 
the  best. 

In  the  Trippenhuis  at  Amsterdam  is  beyond  contro¬ 
versy  the  finest  collection  of  Dutch  paintings  in  Holland 
or  elsewhere,  and  Lord  Ronald  Gower  justly  devotes 
considerable  care  to  analyzing  the  principal  pictures. 
Amongst  those  which  most  stir  his  enthusiasm  are 
Rembrandt’s  “  Syndics,”  or  “  Staalmeesters,”  and  his 
“  Night  Watch  ” ;  Franz*  Hals’  portraits  of  himself  and 
wife ;  Gerard  Dow’s  “  Night  School  ” ;  Jan  Steen’s 
“  Fete  of  St.  Nicholas,”  and  others.  The  private  galleries 
of  Amsterdam  are  Mr.  A.  Van  der  Hoop’s  {Angliod 
Hope) ;  the  Fodor ;  the  Van  Loon,  and  the  Six  Van 
Hillegrom,  this  last  including  two  wonderful  specimens 
of  that  rare  artist  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft,  of  whom 
one  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Van  der  Hoop 
collection. 

Lovers  of  Franz  Hals  must  go  to  Haarlem,  where  at 
the  Town  Hall  eight  of  his  best  works  are  to  be  found, 
and  with  them  other  pictures  worthy  of  attention  ;  and 
here  Lord  Ronald  Gower  takes  leave  of  Holland,  omitting 
the  collections  which  are  to  be  found  in  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Amheim,  and  makes  at  once  for  Ajatwerp,  where 
probably  better  than  anywhere  else,  thanks  to  the  Van 
Ertbom  bequest,  the  early  history  of  Flemish  painting 
can  be  studied.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  exquisite 
Madonna  of  Van  Eyck  in  grisaille  on  a  panel,  besides 
two  others  by  the  same  master,  th^mastcrpiece  of  Van 
der  Weyden,  two  Memlings,  a  G^^d  Van  der  Meer, 
two  Vandycks,  and  the  famous  Quentin  Matsys.  Our 
guide,  however,  refuses  to  recognise  either  the  value  or 
the  existence  of  ^e  work  of  Dirk  Stuerbout  of  Haarlem, 
whose  pictures  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  Mem- 
ling’s.  But  no  one  can  omit  rendering  the  homage 
due  to  Rembrandt’s  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  which  is, 
if  it  has  a  fault,  that  of  being  so  superb  t^t  it  kills 
everything  round  it. 

Of  private  galleries  there  are  none  remaining  except 
Mr.  Notebohn’s,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  modem 
works ;  but  the  churches  of  Antwerp,  as  every  traveller 
knows,  are  full  of  pictures,  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
and  worth  time  and  attention.  But  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
seems  not  to  care  to  look  at  pictures  in  churches,  for  he 
devotes  no  space  to  the  famous  Van  Eycks  in  St, 
Bavon  at  Ghent,  which  may  justly  be  looked  upon 
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as  the  glory  of  that  city.  There  were  originally  twelve 
panels  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  Of  these 
four  only  remain  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  six  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  to  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Solly,  from  whom 
they  passed  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the  other  two, 
representing  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  costume  before  the 
Fall,  are  said  to  be  retained  in  the  archbishop’s  palace 
for  decency’s  sake.  There  are  other  pictures  in  St. 
Bavon  and  other  churches  in  Ghent  almost  as  rich ;  and 
even  the  Museum,  although  incapable  of  competing  with 
that  of  Brussels  or  Antwerp,  contains  some  remark¬ 
able  works,  especially  a  specimen  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
a  good  Rubens,  and  numerous  Crayers — one  of  which, 
the  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Blasius,”  painted  by  him  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  is  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Bruges,  too, 
for  some  cause,  is,  like  Ghent,  omitted  from  our 
“  Guide  Book,”  although  it  is  full  of  Art  treasures  of  all 
sorts.  At  Notre  Dame  is  the  marble  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  though 
proi^bly  by  Torregiano ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  pictures 
hero  as  well  as  at  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
whilst  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  wo  have  the  world- 
renowned  Memlings,  which  no  amount  of  description 
can  bring  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
them.  The  Bruges  Museum,  too,  has  three  works  of 
Van  Eyck,  each  a  chef  d' oeuvre  in  its  way — the  portrait 
of  his  wife,  with  a  triangular  Tartar-like  face ;  a  head 
of  Christ ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  “  Chanoine  de  la  Pala,” 
as  it  is  called.  Louvain,  too,  has  three  or  four  pictures 
of  great  merit;  especially  noteworthy  are  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Quentin  Matsys,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
that  rare  master — Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  and  two  by 
Stuerbout,  who,  although  bom  at  Haarlem,  lived  chiefly 
at  Louvain,  and  is  called  as  often  after  one  town  as  the 
other,  whose  existence  as  a  painter  Lord  Ronald 
igpiores  altogether.  At  Brussels  we  find  ourselves 
again  in  company  with  our  guide,  who  cannot  be 
altogether  excused  for  having  left  us  to  ordinary 
handbooks  of  travel  in  places  where  wo  most  had 
need  of  his  taste  and  judgment.  His  verdict 
on  the  pictures  in  the  Old  Palace  is  not  altogether 
favourable,  but  he  admits  to  having  seen  them  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  Arenberg  collection  and  that  of  the 
Vicorate  Dubus  contain  some  good  specimens  of  the 
early  Flemish  school,  but  Lord  llonald  says  nothing  of 
the  galleries  of  Count  Cornelissen,  Prince  de  Ligne, 
Marquis  de  Rhodes,  Count  Vilain  XIV.,  and  many 
others.  If  by  favour  or  strategy  he  can  induce  these 
collectors  to  open  to  him  their  galleries,  and  allow  him 
to  make  notes  of  their  contents,  wo  shall  lock  forward 
to  the  next  edition  of  this  “Handbook  ”  with  pleasurable 
curiosity.  We  shall  then  for  the  first  time  obtain  some 
reliable  information  as  to  the  Art  treasures  still  supposed 
to  be  hidden  amongst  the  Flemish  families  of  long 
descent,  and  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  at  their 
true  value  the  various  specimens  w’hich  are  already 
known  to  the  world. 

If  at  this  season  of  the  year  any  picture  lover  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  his  holiday,  he  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  put  Lord  Ronald  Gower’s  book  and 
twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  take  the  steamer  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  wander  through  the  Low  Countries,  not  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  but  of  the  artistic.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  or  even  six  weeks  he  will  find  that  with 
prudence,  and  without  stinting,  ho  has  still  more  than 
enough  money  left  to  pay  his  passage  homo,  and  that 
he  has  taught  himself  much  alwut  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters  and  their  works  which  had  l)eforc  escaped  him, 
and  that  ho  has  learnt  to  sympathise  with  those  who 
copied  nature  as  they  saw  and  felt  it,  for  he  will  have 
liad  time  and  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  something  of 
the  life  they  were  living  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  worked.  L.  G.  R. 


MR.  WHITEHURST’S  PRIVATE  DIARY. 

Ny  l*rivate  Diary  during  the  Suge  of  Paris.  By  the  late  Felix 
Whitehurst.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

We  cannot  read  this  work  without  mingled  feelings 
of  pity  and  disgust.  The  presence  of  lacqueys  in  any 


other  sphere  than  that  of  the  hall  or  kitchen  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  disagreeable,  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that  it 
is  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  ranks  of  journalists, 
who  represent,  if  any  class  of  workers  do,  freedom  in 
thought  and  independence  in  action.  The  late  Mr.  Felix 
Whitehurst  was  not  the  only  personage  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  Press  ;  but  few,  if  any,  carried  farther  the  art 
of  giving  to  his  writings  the  air  of  having  been  written 
at  the  side- table  of  a  nobleman,  where  the  journalist  was 
gladly  picking  up  his  lordship’s  crumbs  and  drinking  the 
dregs  of  the  champagne  bottle.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
hard  upon  the  memory  of  a  dead  man ;  but  since  Mr. 
Whitehurst’s  literary  executors  have  seen  fit  to  submit 
his  posthumous  writings  to  favourable  or  adverse 
criticism,  we  cannot  conceal  here  the  very  unpleasant 
impression  which  the  man  and  his  works  convey  to  our 
mind.  His  individuality  w’as  unenviable ;  we  only  hope 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  emulate  his  achievements. 
Mr.  Whitehurst  had  been  a  “  swell ;  ”  he  was  inflated 
with  the  kind  of  vanity  described  in  the  ‘  Book  of 
Snobs ;  ’  he  was  a  Snob  himself,  and  one  of  mean 
calibre.  He  liked  the  company  of  earls  and  marquises 
because  he  was  flattered  by  their  patronage,  and  he 
spent  a  fortune  in  striving  to  imitate  their 
fashionable  vices ;  and  earls  and  marquises  liked 
him  because  his  bombastic  twaddle  amused  them. 
Then  Mr.  Whitehurst  took  the  pen  and  consigned 
this  twaddle  to  paper.  Such  slipshod  English  and  un¬ 
blushing  etfrontery  as  his  was  certainly  unusual  in  the 
English  Press,  and  as  it  was  unusual  it  pleased.  In  his 
hands  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  paper  of  which 
he  was  at  the  time  deemed  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
butor  became  a  chronicle  of  the  Tuileries^  whereof 
scandal  and  impudence  were  a  notorious  feature.  The 
late  Mr.  Whitehurst  (how  could  it  be  otherwise)  was  a 
great  friend  of  Napoleon  III. ;  he  had,  like  most  toadies, 
an  inherent  horror  of  the  people,  and  stern  contempt 
for  those  who  did  not  drink  champagne  cup  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  ;  he  found  plenty  of  that  at  the  Tui- 
leries  and  at  Compiegne,  and  of  course  he  was  enrap¬ 
tured  with  the  political  system  of  Napoleon  when 
that  sovereign  explained  to  him  its  mysteries  between 
a  Havannah  cigar  and  a  cup  of  Ay  Mousseux. 

Unconsciously  the  late  Felix  Whitehurst  wrote  the 
bitterest  daily  satire  of  Imperial  Court  manners  that  the 
enemies  of  Bonapartism  could  wish  to  use.  Englishmen 
for  several  years  enjoyed  the  mighty  privilege  of  know¬ 
ing  the  exact  colour  of  the  Empress’s  costumes  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  the  pleasures  in  which  their  Majesties 
indulged,  the  ragouts^  the  petite  soupers,  the  tableaux 
vivaiitSf  which  absorbed  the  life  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Tuileries  while  many  candidly  supposed  that  they  were 
engrossed  with  the  aftairs  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Mr.  Felix  Whitehurst  was  not  wholly  dis¬ 
interested  in  his  enthusiastic  sqpport  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  family  and  their  entourage^  it  can  be  safely  inferred 
that  he  was  not.  A  man  of  Mr.  Whitehurst’s  social 
standing  and  character  w’ould  not  have  been  over 
squeamish.  His  gratitude  for  Napoleon  III.  was 
not  derived  from  that  pure  admiration  for  what 
is  great  and  beautiful,  which  was  so  conspicuously 
absent  in  Mr.  Whitehurst’s  nature.  His  innate  venera¬ 
tion  for  whoever  provided  champagne  cup  and 
Havannah  cigars  ad  libitum  to  his  guests  must  of  course 
have  influenced  the  gist  of  his  political  opinions ;  but 
we  imagine  that  even  his  favourable  readers  have  found 
some  difliculty  in  believing  that  the  late  Correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  a  worthy  and  impartial 
representative  of  the  English  Press,  who  conveyed  to 
Englishmen  his  views  of  French  affairs  quite  regardless 
of  his  luxurious  stomach  and  the  expensive  habits  he 
had  contmeted  in  the  company  of  the  aristocracy. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Whitehurst  was  not  the  type  of  “  Our 
Paris  Correspondent ;  ”  he  was  rather  a  type  of  what 
“  Our  Paris  Correspondent  ”  ought  not  to  be.  There 
were  men  in  the  French  capital,  as  there  still  are  some, 
who  upheld  the  reputation  of  English  journalism  which 
the  dandy  chronicler  of  the  Imperial  farce  was  sorely 
damaging,  and  it  is  not  venturous  to  assert  that  long 
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before  the  Revolution  of  September  1870  the  readers  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  had  grown  sick  at  heart  of  the  feeble 
sayings,  infatuations,  and  effrontery  of  the  late  Mr.  Felix 
Whitehurst. 

Revolution  came,  surprising  the  Imperial  Court  almost 
in  the  midst  of  its  pleasures.  Revolution  had  at  the 
least  one  good  result  of  which  Mr.  Whitehurst  re¬ 
mained  unconscious.  This  was  of  bringing  his  career 
as  a  Correspondent  virtually  to  a  close.  No  more  little 
suppers  to  partake  of  and  to  describe ;  no  more  shooting 
expeditions  at  Compiegne  ;  no  more  frolic  on  the  green 
swards  of  Fontainebleau  ;  whereat  Mr.  Whitehurst  was 
exceedingly  wroth.  His  Emperor  was  a  prisoner,  his 
Empress  was  in  England,  and  he  himself  was  left  to  feed 
on  his  own  pittance.  The  dilapidated  beau  stormed 
and  raged,  in  petto  of  course,  for  he  might  have  met 
with  unpleasant  treatment  had  he  told  M.  Jules  Favre 
that  he  considered  him  to  be  a  blackguard,  M.  Gam- 
betta  that  he  was  a  knave  and  a  fool,  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  grosso  modoj  that  they  were  thieves  and  assassins. 
The  sputterings  of  his  anger  form  the  contents  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Diary.  One  need  only  remember  what  Mr.  White¬ 
hurst  was  when  he  formally  addressed  the  public  to 
imagine  what  he  is  in  familiarity.  His  gravity  is  dismal, 
his  jokes  coarse,  his  gossip  coarser  still,  his  information 
little  more  than  worthless,  and  he  entertains  peculiar 
sympathy  for  spies.  He  saw  a  Prussian  spy  arrested 
and  led  off  to  execution,  and  he  felt  a  pang  because 
“the  man  was  evidently  a  gentleman.”  The  word 
“gentleman”  was  that  of  his  vocabulary  which  Mr. 
Whitehurst  used,  and  uses  here,  most  frequently ; 
to  be  a  “  gentleman  ”  excuses  everything  in  his 
eyes.  What  will  appear  wonderful  is  that,  having 
lived  so  long  and  so  habitually  wdth  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Whitehurst  should  have  been  so  little  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  himself.  He  speaks  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  with  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  hatred.  No  one  w'ould  think  of  objecting  to  his 
differing  from  them  on  political  grounds,  but  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  disgusting  in  his  attacks  on 
the  private  lives  of  the  Republican  leaders ;  he  tries  to 
do  that  w^hich  Lord  Macaulay  so  unworthily  attempted 
in  connection  with  Barrere  ;  he  tries  to  hold  up  their 
private  existence  to  contempt,  and  he  does  it  weakly 
and  dirtily.  He  insults  Vicier  Hugo  because  he 
writes  verses,  Gambetta  because  he  goes  away  in 
a  balloon,  and  many  Frenchmen  in  office  because 
they  are  not  of  his  opinion.  He  speaks  mourn¬ 
fully  of  the  “  ingratitude  ”  of  the  French  nation 
for  Napoleon  III.,  their  benefactor.  Mr.  Whitehurst  is 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  everyone  in  France 
ate  stuffed  capons  and  drank  Clicquot  all  day.  He  should 
“  like  to  kick  ”  those  who  deride  the  Imperial  family, 
and  he  g^ves  information  so  ludicrously  incorrect  that 
the  editors  of  his  Diary  might  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  strike  out  the  erroneous  words.  He  is  always 
speaking  of  “  our  set,”  and  apprising  his  readers  of  his 
conversation  with  the  Due  de  Machicoulis,  whom  he 
affectionately  calls  by  his  Christian  name,  or  otherwise 
indulging  in  some  sickening  piece  of  snobbery,  such  as 
one  would  think  could  only  be  read  in  a  satire  of  men  of 
his  calibre.  His  chief  occupation  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
besides  concocting  silly  jokes,  which  he  confidently  quotes 
as  motSj  and  modestly  attributes  to  other  people,  seems  to 
have  been  a  search  after  good  dinners.  No  doubt  he  w’as 
continuing  in  a  small  way  what  had  been  the  pursuit  of 
his  life.  And  if  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  issue 
of  these  leaves  thought  they  were  improving  Mr.  White¬ 
hurst’s  reputation  by  publishing  them,  they  cannot  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  The 
present  w'ork  more  than  confirms  the  unpleasant  opinion 
which  generally  prevails  concerning  the  author’s  moral 
worth,  and  we  may  briefly  express  a  hope  that,  having 
had  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Whitehurst’s  prose  during  his 
lifetime,  we  may  be  spai'ed  the  trial  of  an  additional 
supply  of  it  after  his  death.  C.  B. 


ROUGH  NOTES. 

Journeys  in  St/ria,  India,  Japan,  Australasia,  Ac»,  do,  Lon  don  : 

Triibner  and  Co. 

Here  are  more  than  six  hundred  pages  of  “  Rough 
Notes.”  They  could  scarcely  bo  rougher.  The  book 
may  bo  said  to  have  occupied  the  author  during  five 
years,  but  it  would  have  added  to  its  value  if  ho  had 
spent  a  few  additional  months  or  weeks  in  sifting  and 
rearranging  his  literary  materials,  and  perhaps  also  in 
thinking  over,  when  his  journeyings  were  done  and  his 
portmanteau  unpacked  for  the  last  time,  how  many  of 
his  “  Rough  Notes  ”  were  worth  the  trouble  of  polishing 
for  public  inspection.  If  this  self- investigation  had 
been  conducted  with  skill  and  sincerity  the  six  hundred 
pages  would,  we  do  not  fear,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
very  small  volume  indeed,  but  perhaps  one  better  worth 
reading. 

These  “  Rough.  Notes  ”  are  intended  to  convey  to 
their  readers  an  account  of  three  separate  tours,  ex¬ 
tending  over  five  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  has  pretty  well  “done”  every  district  of  interest  in 
Asia,  America,  and  the  Pacific.  His  first  tour,  in  1868  and 
1869,  was  devoted  to  Palestine,  India,  Japan,  Mongolia, 
and  Siberia,  which  he  crossed  from  Shanghai  to  Tobolsk. 
This  was  rather  an  unusual  route,  and  was  accomplished 
in  about  three  months  on  pony-back,  camel-back, 
bullock-carts,  and  with  post-horses,  with  no  lack  of 
adventure  on  the  way.  Among  the  Altai  Mountains, 
with  Russians  in  front  of  him  and  Mongols  at  his  back, 
the  traveller  found*  himself  among  beautiful  scenery. 
His  caiTiage  and  post-horses  were  driven  bounding 
along  fine  roads  by  the  sides  of  rivers  two  or  three 
miles  broad,  and  fringed  with  undulating  downs, 
villages,  and  farms.  Whilst  he  was  waiting 
for  the  steamer  on  Lake  Baikal,  four  thousand  miles 
from  Loch  Fyne,  he  strolled  on  the  beach  and  watched 
a  good  haul  of  herrings,  which  were  split,  salted,  and 
packed  in  tubs  upon  the  spot  where  the  fishermen  had 
landed  their  nets.  At  Tekutsk,  Tomsk,  and  Tobolsk, 
the  author  made  some  acquaintance  with  city  life  in 
Siberia.  Tomsk  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Russian  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East.  It  abounds  in  churches,  Greek, 
Catholic,  and  Lutheran,  and  in  wide  streets  which  it  is 
intended  some  day  to  macadamise.  It  is  also  noted  for 
the  multiplicity  of  its  public-houses  and  the  excellence 
of  its  honey.  One  reads  with  benevolent  satisfaction 
of  a  city  in  a  part  of  the  world,  the  very  name  of  which 
suggests  to  Englishmen  only  w’^retchedness  and  exile, 
where  the  ground  is  fairly  carpeted  with  flowers,  and 
bee-farms  dot  the  landscape.  But  hero,  amid  much 
that  might  have  been,  with  due  care,  made  pleasant  to 
his  readers,  we  are  constantly  annoyed  at  tho  author’s 
careless  workmanship.  In  one  page  we  have,  concern¬ 
ing  this  city  of  Tomsk,  “it  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
river  Tom,”  and  on  turning  the  page  we  are  informed 
“  Tomsk  is  situated  near  the  Tom.”  Does  the  author 
think  it  possible  that  we  had  so  quickly  forgotten  this 
interesting  fact  ?  Again,  in  a  jubilant  mood,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  rough  note  ”  is  made,  also  concerning  Tomsk : 
“And  one  may  judge  of  tho  fact  of  what  tho  flora  of 
the  country  must  be  that  some  men  keep  as  many  as 
3,000  hives  on  their  property.”  Well,  we  have  hoard  tho 
fact,  and  we  have  judged  the  Tomsk  flora  accordingly, 
when,  in  less  than  a  page,  we  have  a  still  more  jubilant 
note,  this  time  taking  an  interjectional  form  :  “  What 
an  idea  it  gives  of  the  flora  of  this  country  when  we  aro 
told  that  3,000  hives  ai’e  sometimes  kept  on  one  farm,” 
&c.  !  Has  tho  author  read  his  own  notes,  or  does  ho 
only  expect  other  people  to  read  them,  repetitions  and 
all.  Polish  society  is  a  curious  feature  in  Siberian  cities. 
These  political  exiles,  of  which  it  is  said  no  less  than 
36,000  were  imported  on  account  of  the  last  outbreak 
in  Poland,  form  an  important  fraction  of  the  community 
otherwise  Russian.  They  have  all  served  their  time  in 
the  mines  among  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  at  other  forced 
labour  ;  but  have  since  then  been  free  to  call  themselves 
“  colonists,”  and  to  earn  their  living  as  best  they  can, 
under  police  surveillance,  by  keeping  huckster  shops  or 
hotels,  by  driving  street  cabs,  teaching  Siberian  little 
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We  turned  over  the  leaves  of  thiswork,  partly  invited,  but  partly 
also  dismayed,  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  on  the 
first  page,  expecting  to  find  an  honest  attempt  to  rewise  the 
life  or  an  Eastern  patriarch  four  thousand  years  ago.  ^  The 
first  blow  to  our  expectations  was  dealt  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  preface,  where,  we  are  informed,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
piety  and  business  shrewdness,  that  the  book_  is  suitable  for 
Sunday  reading,  and  that  God’s  blessing  is  invoked  on  the 
undertaking.  The  next  blow  came  in  the  first  page  of  the 
introduction,  where  the  locality  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is 
settled  on  the  authority  of  St.  Stephen,  with  the  remark  that 
he  ‘‘  was  so  full  of  faitb  and  of  power  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  hie  enemies  were  unable  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  tho 
spirit  by  which  he  spake.  We  cannot  therefore  suppose  that 
he  was  mistaken.”  The  first  few  pages  of  the  work  itself, 
where  the  imaginary  writer  goes  by  appointment  to  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Abram,  having  just  lost  his  affianced  bride  by  sud-« 
den  death,  helps  the  fair  Sarai  with  her  favourite  trees  and 
fiowers,  and  receives  from  Abram  himself  the  intelligence 
of  his  call,  might  delude  the  reader  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
on  the  threshold  of  an  original  work,  written  in  the  style  of 
Hervey’s  ‘‘  Meditations  among  the  Tombs ;  ”  but  presently 
that  delusion  vanishes.  Once  Abram  is  fairly  set  out,  he  is 
made  to  run  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  across  Eber,  a  sage 
familiar  with  the  ancient  traditions.”  Those  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  are  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall, 
the  Deluge ;  in  short,  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  These  are 
paraphrased  in  a  style'of  which  the  following  is  a  sample,  whi<^ 
we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  church.  Adam  is  the  speaker,  after  the  FalL 

When  Eve  spake  to  me,  I  hiurled  at  her  words  so  fierce  that  in 
an  instant,  like  to  maddened  beings,  with  quivering  lips  and  flushing 
cheeks,  recriminations,  accusations,  reproaches,  deep  cutting  words 
of  scorn,  freely  we  cast  at  one  another.  How  unlike,  that  agonizing 
storm  of  passion,  to  the  calm  peace  of  holiness !  As  in  high  dis¬ 
dain  she  turned  away,  the  birds  sang  sweetly  and  the  streams  mur¬ 
mured  gently ;  but  she  heard  them  not. 

When  Eve  had  left  me,  I  pressed  my  hands  tightly  on  my  brow, 
striving  to  keep  reason  on  its  throne.  Sin,  to  one  born  in  sin,  ia 
grievous ;  to  one  born  upright,  was  maddening.  Conscience  was 
speaking  to  me  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  One  moment  I  resolved  to 
court  a  death  of  violence,  and  let  it  end  its  curse  with  me ;  the  next, 
to  defv  it  bv  eatimr  of  the  tree  of  life  and  living  for  ever.  But  the- 


boya,  brewing  beer,  making  candles,  baking  bread,  or 
photographing. 

In  his  second  tonr,  in  1870  and  1871,  the  author 
visited  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  third  tour  is 
through  Arabia,  Persia,  and  British  India.  The  above 
names  suggest  an  extremely  amusing  array  of  “  Rough 
Notes  but  the  attempt  to  road  the  author’s  jottings 
will  result  generally  in  disappointment.  The  main  use 
of  this  book  in  its  present  form  will  be  to  supply  future 
tourists  with  an  example  of  how  little  may  be  seen,  and 
still  less  k*amt,  by  merely  going  hither  and  thither  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  One  foreign  town,  one  river,  or 
even  one  street,  carefully  looked  at  and  as  carefully 
described,  would  afford  a  great  deal  more  amusement, 
and  leave  a  more  vivid  picture  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
than  this  mass  of  “  Rough  Notes  ”  concerning  almost 
every  known  place  under  the  sun. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


AtiM.  The  Library  Atlaa.  One  hundreil  Maps.  Geo^rraphy  by  Dr.  Bryce,  Dr. 

Collier,  and  Dr.  SchtniU.  (4to,  pp.  3U8.)  W.  Collins.  21«. 

Battle  of  I’lnck,  The. — (Frap.  8to,  pp.  31.)  A.  Humplireys.  It. 
blgf,  Heather. — The  Gentle  Treatment  of  Spinal  Curratorc.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 
64.)  J.  and  A.  Chnrchlti.  Ht, 

Blind,  Karl. — Fire-Hnrial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers.  (8vo,  pp.  24.) 
Longmaiu  L  Co.  It. 

Boult,  Jnm>ph.  —Some  of  the  Andeut  Jurisdictions  of  Great  Britain.  (8vo. 
pp.  44.) 

Bramey,  Thomas,  M.P.— Unamioured  Ships.  (8ro,  pp.  87.)  Longmans  and 
Co.  is. 

Hartwig.  Dr.  George.— The  Subterranean  World.  Thinl  Edition.  (8vo,  pp. 
AUO.)  Longmans  and  Co.  1U«.  6</. 

Kanlec,  Allen. — The  Spirits’  Book.  (8to,  pp.  428.)  Trllbner  and  Co.  7t.  6</. 
Jenkinson.  H.  J.— Praciioal  Guide  to  Carlisle,  lie.  With  Map.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp. 

KW.)  K.  Stanford.  St.  Smaller  Guide  (fcp.  8to,  pp.  216),  it. 

Lcitoh,  It.  P.— A  Coarse  of  Sepia  Painting.  (8ro,pp.  32.)  Caaseil,  Fetter,  and 
GaJpin.  St. 

Main,  Her.  R.— Annual  Address  at  Victoria  Institute.  (8to,  pp.  35).  R. 
Uardarioke.  34.  6</. 

Merivale,  Charles.— A  General  History  of  Rome.  (8vo,  pp.  708.)  Loogmans. 
74.  e</. 

Metmpolitan  Board  of  Works. — Index  of  Streets  In  the  Metropolis.  (8ro,  pp. 
600.)  Printed  by  Judd  and  Co. 

Poem. — The  Dancing  Ware.  (Fep.  8vo,  pp.  96  )  Printeil  by  E.  Faithfnil. 
Ktanosby,  John  Tatum.— Auditors  and  Auditing.  (Hvo,  pp.  32.)  Ree<l  and 
Co.  I4. 

Wynter,  Andrew. — Tlie  Rorderland  of  Insanity,  and  other  Papers.  (Crown  8vo, 
li|».  314.)  R.  llardwicke.  04. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  imd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyanoe  of  the  Veiie  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  thttr  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thunidav,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Bnndisi,  wiUi  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


I  D  L  A  N  D 


•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  M.  E.  Marsden.  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  E^.  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  E>=q.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  •fSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

t  Arthur  logo.  Esq.  •  James  Wliite,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E-iq.,  J.P.  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Aasuranoe  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

I'able  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  10  Si  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

'THE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bihkbbck  Buildino  Socibtv,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lone. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbbck  Fiiskuold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
.  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

■Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bitikbkck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  rimilar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

PRAN(nS  RAVENSCROPT,  Manager. 

T^ILAPIDATIONS,  repairs,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W,  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 

^  ^®*®>’8burgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  mixlerate. 

(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  compoeed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
«cured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

^DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.-^OHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st  and  8rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  Slst  October,  1875. 

For  particuUus,  see  Time  Tables  and  Ihrogrammes  issued  by  the  Company. 
Derby,  May,  1876.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1875. 

Arrangements  for  the  issne  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  'Tickets  wiU  be 
in  force  from  May  15  to  October  31,  1875. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station.  HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

rnilE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

-I-  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on  behalf 
of  this  Hospital,  said  : — “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  Trom  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  .course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  ^th  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amonnt  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hcrtslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ont-patients’  Establishment  and  Office- 167  Piccadilly  (oiq)oeite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 

RAILW  AY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T^AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J-  ^  '  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TfiUSTKES  AND  t  UIRBCTOM. 


offer  to  purchssers  the  moefc  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  higheet  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tf  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


\jrHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  ligand,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  S«.  6i., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servanta’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rales.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  oolonrs,  £10  10*. ;  “  ’The  Mannal  of  Heraldry,"  406 
Engravings,  8*.  6d.,  poet  free  by  T.  CULLKTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Ls^e),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tUl  four.  _ 

I  OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7t.  M, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  ancles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  M. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  (Trest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

TJAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

JL\  ream  of  pi^r  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beantiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON,. 
Bugraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  I^tes, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Movable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Chwibourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  aU  IS-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2*. ;  £3  8*.;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*.;  £6 16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  threikd,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craubonrne  Street  (oorner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

'IVfONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

LvJL  in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  *1116  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — tha 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimentiii  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  iSvelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Natioiu.  AU  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  Royal  FamUy. 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

DRESS. 

JAY'S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

REGENT  STREET. 

CHARGES. 

UXDKR  SEIlVANm  £«.<!. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  g 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS . „08g 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade  . .  0  6  6 

Do.  made  complete  . .  0  16  0 

VICTORIA  CX)BD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . 1  ^  S 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 1116 

CLOTH  JACKET .  . „  0  15  0 

UpPEa  Siaiv.iNTB. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCJH  TWILL  COSTUMq 
SKIRT,  fuUy  trimm^,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . ^  ^  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . ^  4  0 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . 0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape  . 1158 

MOURNINO  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impressioa  which  they  find  has  grained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
pubUc  to  assure  aU  familiM  who  have  nut  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  mure  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  Ir.  from  1*.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  as  'Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quited,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  drees,  one  can  be  desnatebed  to  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  as  if  the  g;oods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anj  inralid  c»n  cure  himself,  without  raediclae,  inoonrenicncc,  or 
expeuM,  by  Urisg  on  DU  BABUY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  sATcs  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatnlency,  nerToosneas,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  IwAd  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj-mteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dro^wy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diahetaa,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  succeiis  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  MO.OOO  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenhnm, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5,  ]8.'>!». 

**  Uentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciate*!  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVAIJSNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  coses  of  indigwtion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
retnedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
i^lmitof  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  offecU.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

••  I  am  liappy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  s|iectaclc8,  my  stomach  reminds  mo  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  30— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

£  reach,  attend  confesslon.s,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  heatl 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  suiTerers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experienc'e  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CABTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  I’runetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Onllnary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  wTites  in  the 
Btrlin  Clinical  llVri/y  at  April  8,  1872 ;  “  I  sliall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  iny  children  to  the  Revnlcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  con-stant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  .six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Himilar  success  bos  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  ss  moat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “  Twentj-aeven  years’  DYS- 

PF.PSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  be(*n  effectually  remove«l  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — (hire  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dysjiepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  B.VRRY'S  FOOD.^^re  No.  C2,422  of  CON- 

BUMITION. — “ Thlrty-three  years’  disea-sed  lungs,  spitting  of  blootl, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  tbeears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stfimach,  hea<l,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
bearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Care 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br«ihan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  WMting  away  for  seven  jear4,  and  so  dehilitat*.**!  and  nervous 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

J- TJ  ID  S  O  IT’S  ID  "ST  E  S 

18  COLOURS,  6(1.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  niinutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imiMirts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  Gd.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
ETIC  SALINE 


HAAT:  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Ernptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headiiche,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  VUTION. — Worthlcas  Salines  being  phiced  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  ray  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lumplongh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  tl)e  NAMK  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COLOIJRED 
WRAPPER  eiiveli'ijos  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  Ixwt  reme<ly  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  ns  the  Ijest  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  esiHJcially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANT.S. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMIST.S,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  heiwl  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  Uue  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  A  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


■p)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-A  '  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  Bupermlos,  in  many  cases,  nil  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  htemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rufcHsor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  he  blessed,  it  has  cured  mo  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  luul  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  os  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaiu-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinifstone,  describinpp  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  I..ondon  Geographical  l^ociety, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  ro<iuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  B.\URY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevniletl  on  boanl  our  g»x)d  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

V\7niTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  590  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16^.,  21. f.,  264.  Gd.,  and  Sis.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31 4.  6(/.,  424.,  and  524.  Ud. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  Gd.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &r.,  for  VARI- 


J-’J  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  Gd.,  7s.  Gd.,  104.,  and  Ittx* 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Tbousands 

of  testimonials  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  comfort  obtained 
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LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


<Sz;  OO- 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

FamUies  requiring  Household  Linen  should  Inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  oompare.  Superiority  of  make 
will  then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6*.  6d.  each.  Damask 
Table  Cloths,  3  yards  long,  11s.  dd.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  Qd.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  84  yards  long,  134.  9<i. ;  4  yards 
long,  144. ;  6  yards  long,  154.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  24.  i\d. ;  2  yards  long,  54.  6d. ;  24  yards  long,  64.  M. 
each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  24.,  24.  6d.,  and  34. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  M.  Huckabacks,  Glass  aoths,  and  every  descriptloir 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD,  LONDON. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

s 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


NXJDA.  VERITAS.— ORBY  HYIE 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual^  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanaa, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Qd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


a-EOiiOGiST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  1  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Mineral.4,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  M'ith  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


LTEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

Xj.  with  Pbichh  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
BENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


LJEAL  &  SON, 

-IX.  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  205.,  2o«.,  30«., 

X  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  304. ;  Stockings,  1«4.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  214.,  274.,  304.,  354.,  424. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  804.,  364.,  404. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  214.,  254.,  274.,  304. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  214.,  27s,  3d.,  354. ;  Airproof 
Cusldons,  44.  6<i.,  64.  6J.,  74.  3d.,  and  104.  each ;  Tourists'  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
1<’4.  €</.,  1.54.  and  214.  each.  All  beet  quality  gootls.  CURRIK,  THOMSON  Si 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludoatk  Hill,  London 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  aft^ 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

wsr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  Loudon  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauces  throughbut  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  BOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

Xli  •  meats.— E.  Lazenby  Si  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  I’ickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  lung  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  tbeir  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  os  entirely  nnadalteratcd.— 92  Wigmore  Street 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street’ 
London,  S.E.  ’ 

HAKVEY’S  sauce.— CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  tbit 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  year^ 
signed  **  Elizabeth  Lasenby." 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

upmS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
X'  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  &d  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Whokssale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOE  ADVERTISEM1NTS» 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  '  ' 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  TIIE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  States  wluU  our  own  'leading  Journal'  it  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England.  - 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yeiirly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  EngHA 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  noaking  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England.  ' 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business 'with  England. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
IS  Dessert  do.  . . 

13  Table  Spoons 
13  Dessert  do.  .. 
13  Tea  do.  . . 

3  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
<  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . , 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Pish  Knife.... 
1  Batter  Knife  . 
3  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs... 


Cruet  Frames.  18i.  6d.  to  70#. ;  Tea  and  Cofirt*  Services,  70#.  to  200#. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15#.  the  ^t  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  35#.  to  50#. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  KE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  con  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Measrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  B.4TH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
It.  %d. ;  Hip  Batl^,  from  16#. ;  Pen  Baths,  13#.  6if. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18#. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18#.  the  Bet  of  Six.  Ditto  (jueen's  Pattern,  28#.  ^Iver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  40#. 

SLACK’S  «  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Bent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3#.  M,  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10#.  to  30#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  130#. 

Be<i-room  Fire-irons,  3#.  to  6#.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6</.  to  60#. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  .30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6(i.  to  86#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  05#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  0#.  6d.  to  30#. 

Papier  M&oh6  ditto,  SO#,  to  95«. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  Od.  to  14#.  6d. 

OLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  oontaining  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  (he  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


rpilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

X  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

I.— THE  FIRST  STEWART  IN  ENGLAND. 

II.-^AMAICA. 

HI.— VIRGIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGER 

IV _ BALLOONS  AND  VOYAGE.S  IN  THE  AIR. 

V.— THE  “  THEATRE  FRANCAI8.” 

VI.— FALCONRY  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

VII.-MEMOIRS  OP  COUNT  DB  SEGUR— MORE  ABOUT  NAPOLEON, 

VIII.— TENNYSON’S  “  QUEEN  MARY.” 

IX.- CHURCH  LAW  AND  CHURCH  PROSPECTS. 


277,  is  published 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  in  Two  Volumes. 

EONARD  SCOTT.  By  Charles  W.  KinlocHj 

I  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Author  of  “  Robert  Grierson.” 

London  :  Sr.  James’s  Magazine  Ofeicb,  21  Paternoster  Bow. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

CONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8fo. 

8#.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  PotL — ”  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News.'-"  Yery  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 
”  Re^ly  admirable.”  lUuttrated  London  JVetr#.—**  Bight  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — ”  Sore  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — "  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Full  of  incident  and  strongly  exprrased  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibuin.” 

HENRY  S.  KINO  ii  CO.,  65  Combill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12#.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16#.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 


rpiIE  WOMAN  QUESTION 

X  the  EXA.MINER.  The  Female  Franch: 


Papers  Reprinted  from 


Women’s  Electoral  Disabilitiss- 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  Tlie  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1#.,  by  post  1#.  2d. ;  cloth  2#.,  by  post  2#.  2d. 

London :  £.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  « MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  tic.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  30  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6#.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  Si  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Price  3<f.  weekly ;  by  poet  4d., 

rpilE  LONDON  PROGRAMME  AND  VISITORS’ 

X  GUIDE  to  the  ENTERTAINMENTS  of  the  CURRENT  WEEK,  as  well 
as  to  the  permanent  objects  and  places  of  interest  in  and  round  London. — 
W.  G.  SMITH,  ‘29  Wellington  Street  Nurtli ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Newsagents 
and  at  all  Bookstalls. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  TUM 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

-aX  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  h  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Bathbone  Place,  W. 


X-'RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Xli  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insoranoe  Cuinpanies,  ia  In  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  indiarnbber  Works,  Sugar  R^neries, 
Oil  Works,  and  oUier  hazardoiu  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  tlie  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insaranoes  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Businces  established  18(i5. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  iinDortaut  towns. 


II 
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13  GbBAT  MiiaBOROITOK  Strket. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 


OONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Chaiux)TTK  M.  Yonob, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Retlclyffe,”  Sic.  2  vob.,  crown  8vo.,  2 Is. 

“The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Gronneyille  presents  a  number  of  points  of 
interest,  for  he  was  an  officer  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
these  memoirs,  however,  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  great  age  of 
military  wonders  and  revolution  which  passed  before  M.  de  Gonneville’s  eyes. 
The  work  contains  some  interesting  details  on  more  than  one  campaign  of  the 
Grand  Army  which  have  not,  we  believe,  been  disclosed  before  ;  and  it  adds  to 
our  knowle^e  respecting  the  struggle  in  Poland  and  Prussia  in  1807,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  brings  us,  also,  within  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  some  of  the  cldefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and 
very  characteristic.  The  w'ork  discloses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  con¬ 
ned^  with  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon 
Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July  1830.  On  the  whole,  riders  who  care 
to  know  what  an  honourable  soldier  heard  and  said  of  the  most  wonderful  time 
in  modem  history  will  find  in  these  pages  much  to  delight  them.  We  have 
dwelt  at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable 
age,  and  can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers.” — The  Times. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  OUIDA. 

SIGNA:  A  STORY. 

By  OUIDA. 

3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

With  40  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  31«. 


EMMA  CHEYNE. 


By  ELLIS  BRAKDT. 
Crown  8vo. 


[7%u  day. 


OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  F.  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.,  30«. 
“  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thorou^y 


honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the 
thought  vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait  painting 
mrtistic.” — John  Bull. 


NEW  STORY  by  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES. 


COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 


By  T.  A.  TBOLLOPE. 
3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


[Next  week. 


LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Hauvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  18i. 
“A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.  It  may  be  confidently  re¬ 
commended  to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  somethiug  about  the  inner  Ufe  of 
Spain."— /W. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PiccadRly. 


HELMHOLTZ  ON  TONE. 


RAMBLES  IN  ISTBIA,  DALMATL4,  AND 


MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  14*. 

**  The  author  describes  his  wanderings  brightly  and  pleasantly,  and  his  ac¬ 
count  will  probably  induce  many  to  visit  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  inte- 
resi^g  comers  of  Europe.”— ^Standard. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  3(U.  cloth. 


ON  THE  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt. 

Chbap  Edition,  forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  Si  Blackett's  Stan¬ 
dard  Library,”  bs.,  bound  and  illustrated. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  most  touching  stories  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Oliphant." — 
Times. 


AS  A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR  THE 
THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEART.  By 


Bt  HERMANN  L.  F.  BEIJ1HOLT4  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 


Lady  Blakk,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

TIT  FOR  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 


Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  from  the  Third  German  Edition, 
with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Additional  Appendix,  by 
ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  F.R.S.,  lie. 


“  A  novel  of  remarkable  power.  The  plot  is  deeply  interesting,  the  sentiment 
healthy,  and  the  characters  are  vividly  portrayed,” — Cowrt  Journal. 


Lomkm  :  LONGMANS  li  CO. 


A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 


lie.,  with  other  Tales,  and  Preface  containing  Letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens.  8  vols. 


Just  published,  In  medinm  8vo.,  price  Is. 

Tf’IRE-BURIAL  AMONG  OUR  GERMANIC  K)RE- 

-1-  FATHERS ;  a  Record  of  the  Poetry  and  the  History  of  Teutonio  Crema¬ 
tion.  By  Kakl  Blind.  Reprinted,  by  permissiun,  from  Fraser’s  Maoaxkne 
with  some  Additions.  * 


“  These  stories  have  considerable  individuality  and  i>ower.” — Academy. 


London  :  LONGMANS  li  CO. 


EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 


“A  fascinating  stor}\  The  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep 
pathos,  and  racy  humour  which  characterised  ’  St.  Olave's  ’  are  everywhere  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘  Eglantine.’  ” — Churl  Journal. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  289,  Jii/y,  U  publish  ed 

J-  THIS  DAY. 


FAY  AELINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination.”  3  vols.  [duly  23. 


PART  FIRST  NOW  READY. 

.NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
OMENTAL.  ART. 


0oiC7JDCT8  * 

I.— LIFE  AND  WORKS  OP  THORVALDSEN. 

II. — SIR  H.  S.  MAINE  ON  EARLY  INSTITUTIONS. 

III. — MENCIUS. 

IV. — EDUCATION  OP  THE  CHILDREN  OP  THE  STATE. 

V. — THE  WORKS  OP  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK. 

VI. — PHYSIOLOGICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL 
VU.— GEIKIE’S  LIFE  OF  MURCHISON. 

VIII.— THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 

IX.— LUCRKZIA  BORGIA. 

X.— ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST. 


London :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


Dedicated,  hy  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  St  0.  BLACK. 


KEEAMIC  AET  OF  JAPAN. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


By  GEORGE  ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY,  Architect, 

AND 

JAMES  L.  BOWES,  'President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  JULY. 


To  be  completed  In  Two  Volumes,  folio,  16  inches  by  11  inches,  containing  a 
comprehensive  Introductory  Essay  on  Japanese  Art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Keramic  Production  of  Japan  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  present  day,  with  sectional  articles  upon  the  Pottery  and  Poroeloin  of  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Empbrn. 


Illustrated  hy  36  Plates  in  full  Colours  and  Gold,  15  Plates  in 
Autotype,  13  Photo-Lithographic  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS,  AT  ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

The  entire  English  Edition  (folio)  to  consist  of  1,000  copies. 

In  speaking  of  the  first  part ,  the  Times  says,  “  It  is  a  work  on  which  it  would 
be  diflicnlt  to  bestow  any  higher  praise  than  that  which  is  implied  by  saying 
that  in  every  way,  in  composition,  in  printing,  and  in  illustrations,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  exquisite  production  of  which  it  treats.”  ‘‘  The  glory  of  the  book  is  the 
Chromo-Lithography,  for  which  Indeed  some  new  name  ought  to  be  invented,  so 
unlike  is  it  to  anything  which  has  been  called  Chromo- Lithography  before.” 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  13  Hackin’s 
Hey,  Liverpool ;  or  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  Si  CO.,  London. 


OOXTEXTIS 

DE  QUINCEY.  By  the  Editor. 

AI’PONSO  HENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OP  PORTUGAL.  By  OsWAU> 
Crawfvrd,  U.M.  Consnl  at  Oporto. 

THE  MODERN  STAGE.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

DARK  CYBEL  :  A  NOVEL  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  Author  of  “  The 
Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 

LORD  BUTE  THE  PREMIER.  By  the  Rev.  P,  Arnold,  Author  of  “  Our 
Bishops  and  Deans.” 

'TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICE.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

BY  THE  LAW :  A  TALE.  By  Mn.  LTNN  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia 
Kemball,”  lie. 


Lo.vdon  : 

WARD,  LOCK  li  TYLER,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Bow. 


f^rHE  POTATO  DISEASE,  &c.— The  GARDENER’S 

-L  CHRONICLE  of  July  17  will  contain  a  full  and  illustrated  description  of 


Mr.  Worthington  SMrrii’s  most  important  discovery  of  the  Resting  b]x)re8  of 
the  Potato  Disease.  Price  6d. ;  post  free  b^d. 

Office ;  41  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


New  uniform  Edition,  in  1  handsome  voL,  price  Ss. 

lOSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  WORKS. 

it  Now  ready,  an  entirely  New  Work. 

“UNDER  THE  GRAND  OLD  HILLS.” 

AIsj,  just  published,  “  Smugglers  and  Foresters,”  “  Fabian’s  Tower.” 

In  the  press,  “  The  Wreckers.” 

JAMES  WEIR  Si  KNIGHT,  Publishers,  Stationers,  and  BookMllers, 

383  Regent  Street,  W. 
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PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO/S 

FTJBLio^orioisrs. 


A  DRAMA. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


NOnCE.-Now  ready,  the  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Mr.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S 

NEW  NOVEL, 


ALICE  LORRAINE 


THE  TIMES  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


Queen  Mary  ”  is  not  only  a  fine  poem  but  a  Cine  drama,  and  that  though  each 
of  the  several  pow  ers  which  go  to  make  it  so  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
author.  The  masterly  harmony  in  which  they  work  toother  here  entitles 
“  Queen  Mary  ”  to  be  considered  something  more  than  merely  a  success  in  a  new 
kind.  We  can  but  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  in  iKWt-Shaksperiiiii  English  poetry  for  a  i)oem  in  which  the  true  fire  of 
drama  so  bums  as  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Queen  Mary.” 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


The  great  interest  of  the  drama  is  in  Mary  Tudor  herself.  We  hardly  know 
where  in  recent  literature  to  look  for  a  picture  so  consistent,  so  truthful,  and 
so  touching.  It  is  the  Mary  of  history,  the  bigoted,  blinded,  unpitjdng  Queen  ; 
and  it  is  also  the  woman  whom  we  can  see  through  the  pageantry  of  history, 
and  who  may  be  met  with  in  the  commonest  life ;  the  w'oman  w  ho  can  love 
with  passion  and  jealousy,  but  who  has  no  gift  to  make  herself  loved.  The 
drama  is  filled  with  the  heartache  because  of  her.  The  wail  of  her  yearning, 
unsatisfied  love  makes  the  lines  pathetic  everywhere  ;  for  even  where  she  is  not, 
that  hungering  cry  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  No  one  can  admire  her,  she  is  so 
mnorseless  in  her  bigotry.  No  one  can  hate  her  or  keep  from  pitying  her,  she 
is  so  womanly  in  her  wetnesses,  and  her  ” despised  love,”  and  her  devouring 

fear  and  jealousies . If  we  look  on  ”  Queen  Mary  ”  os  the  original  poetic, 

and  even  dramatic,  rendering  of  one  sad,  strange,  contnulictory,  pathetic  cha¬ 
racter,  set  in  a  well-construct  surrounding  of  historical  events  and  figures,  we 
shall  probably  admit  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  added  to  literature  what  Emerson 
would  call  one  ”  new  organic  form,”  and  that  in  itself  would  be  praise  enough 
to  uphold  a  fame. 


NOTICB.-Tho  FIFTH  EDITION  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S 
NEW  NOVEL  is  now  ready. 


THE  SPECTATOR  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


THREE  FEATHERS 


On  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  say  tliat  this  is  a  play  which  will  compare, 
with  something  more  than  advantage,  with  Shakejjere’s  “  Henry  VIII.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  be  surpri.scd  to  heiir  that  any  true  critic  would  rate  “  Queen 
Mary,”  whether  in  dramatic  force  or  in  general  power,  below  “  Henry  VIII.,” 
ancT  our  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  decidedly  finer  work  of  dramatic  art. 
The  morbid  passions  of  Mary,  the  brief  Intervals  of  her  ludd  and  energetic 
action,  the  gloom  of  her  physical  decay,  and  the  despair  of  her  moral  desolation, 
together  make  up  a  picture  which  it  would  be  impossible  fur  any  one  who  can 
enter  into  it  ever  to  forget. 


By  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  Stc. 

3  vols.,  crown  Svo.,  Sli.  6d. 

The  SATi^RDAV  REVIEW  of  May  23  says 

”  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  is  no  such  fault  to  be  found  in  the  '  Three 
Feathers.’  In  this  book,  as  in  the  former  one,  there  is  lively  incident,  true  in¬ 
sight  into  character,  a  soft  pleasant  humour,  and  over  all  the  rare  charm  of  a 
style  clear,  strong,  and  simny  as  a  mountain  stream.  A  girl's  character  is,  as 
before,  the  most  attraotive  in  the  romance  ;  and  the  i<lea  of  Wenna  Uosewarne 
left  u|X)n  the  mind  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  makes  one  long  to  meet  her  in 

actual  life . It  remains  to  add,  that  the  characters  are  consistently  kept  np 

from  beginning  to  end,  that  the  interest  never  flags,  and  that  the  descriptions  of 
scenery,  which  are  aever  obtrusively  put  forward,  are  os  tnie  and  poetical  in 

this  novel  as  they  w'ere  in  the  ‘  Princess  of  Thule.’ . Not  the  least  happy 

thing  in  the  novel  Is  the  changing  and  softening  of  Harry  Trelyon’s  character 
nmler  Wenna’s  influence,  which  is  pictured  in  a  delicate  and  masterly  manner. 
The  uiinnr  iwrsonages  are  as  life-like  as  the  more  important  ones,  and  in  many 
of  them,  as  in  General  Wuekes,  there  are  touches  of  unaffected  humour,  which 
come  in  with  pleasant  effect.  One  leaves  the  ‘Three  Feathers’  with  real 
regret.” 


THE  MORNING  POST  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


All  tliat  the  poet’s  most  ardent  admirer  could  have  wished . One  great 

point  of  interest  almut  the  play  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  what  are,  as 
far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  first  utterances  in  prom.  AH  that  need  be  said 
about  these  pas.sngiv<  is,  that  since  be  can  avite  such  crisp  nervous  English,  It  is 
to  be  hoi>ed  that  he  will  give  the  world  a  few  more  examples  of  his  power. 
The  admirers  of  ”  Amphion  ”  need  not  to  ’oe  told  that  our  Poet  Laureiite  has  a 
most  subtle  sense  of  tiuiuonr ;  and  this  comes  out  excellently  in  such  scenes  os 
those  between  the  two  gossips  in  the  church. 


THE  STANDARD  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


Our  conclusion  must  be  that,  whether  Mr.  Tenn3-8on  has  done  wisely  or  not 
in  challenging  a  compiirison  with  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspere,  he  lias 
pnKluced  a  fine  work  of  dramatic  art,  which  is  not  unworthy  to  take  its  place 
among  bis  i)oems. 


NOTICE.-NOW  READY,  a  NOVEL  by  the  late  C.  WELSH-MASON, 
B.A.  Camb.,  entitled. 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP 


THE  ECHO  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


It  has  the  true  ring  of  genuine  dramatic  poetry,  and  to  find  its  equal  we  must 

go  back  to  the  Shuksperian  era . Altogether  the  dnuua  must  be  pro- 

nounceil  a  very  great  one— g«)od  to  read  l>eyond  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
upi)eured  certainly  within  the  present  century. 


3  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  31*.  (></. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND, 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  says  of  Mr.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  DRAMA 


AKIM-FOO 


The  book  of  the  year,  the  dramatic  p<iem  that  will  live  through  all  j'ears,  is 
the  Poet  Laureate’s  drama,  which  takes  Mary  Tudor  for  its  heroine.  It  is 
simple  history  told  in  poetic  measure— told  from  the  accession  of  the  Queen 
down  to  her  death,  and  leaving  the  reader  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and 
execration  for  Mary  herself,  pity  for  the  woman  wht>8e  heart  thirsted  in  vain 
for  some  poor  draught  of  love  from  Philip,  execration  for  the  Queen  whose  dis¬ 
appointed  love  romlercMl  her  even  more  furloas  tluin  ever  in  carrying  oat 
Philip’s  itolicy  to  crush  the  reformed  religion  by  burning  the  reformed 
religiunisti. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FAILURE. 

By  Major  W.  F.  BUTLER,  C.B., 

Author  of  ”  Tlie  Great  Lone  Laud,”  ”  The  Wild  North  Land,”  Ac. 

1  vul.,  demy  8vo.,  with  a  New  Map  of  his  Ronte  Across  the  Akim  Country  to 
Coomaaiio,  and  Frontispiece, 

I’rloo  14*.  [.Voir  ready. 

“  Wo  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  work  before  us . To 

our  mind  •  Aklin-foo’  is  the  best  of  the  literary  results  of  our  last  little  war.” 

Athenceum. 

“These  anticipations  ore  fully  justified  by  the  result.  ‘Akim-foo’  is  as 
fascinating  a  piece  of  literary  workmanship  as  either  of  the  previous  works  by 
its  BUtlior.” — Daily  .Vnr*. 


MR.  ALFRED  TENNYSON’S  . 
WORKS.  ’ 

THE  AUTHOH’S  edition  in  five  volumes. 

Now  ready, 

Vol.  I— EARLY  POEMS  and-  ENGLISH 

IDYLLS. 

Vol.  II.— LOCKSLEY  HALL,  LUCRETIUS; 

and  OTHER  POEMS. 

Vol.  III.— THE  IDYLLS  of  the  KING. 

(Complete.) 

Each,  cloth  gilt,  6s. ;  half  morocco,  roxburgh  binding,  7s.  Cd. 


NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 


CORALS  AND  CORxVL  ISLANDS 


By  JAMES  D.  DANA,  LL.D. 

With  numerous  inii>ortant  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  many 
Fine  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  8*.  6<f. 

“  Although  professedly  a  popular  treatise.  It  will,  we  venture  to  pretlict,  be 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  best  text-book  ou  the  subject.”— &-o/*/nnM. 
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